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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, | sovereign’s reign resulted from the great ability 
Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the First Prin-)and skill of his prime minister, Asaph ; whose 
ciples of Reasoning ; including an Analysis| knowledge of the occult sciences was so pro- 
of the Human Mind. By Sir Graves Cham- found, that it enabled him to control the gins 
ney Haughton, K.H., M.A., F.RS., &c. &c.|(genii), a race remarkable for their stupidity 
8vo. Pp. 263. London, 1839. Allen and|and malevolence. The fear these beings had 
Co. of Asaph was such, that during his lifetime 
“Propromus ” is the introduction to a new| they refrained from every act of annoyance to 
and, in our opinion, beautiful system of philo-;mankind. Solomon, however, was resolved 
sophy; in which Sir Graves Haughton traces; that his subjects should continue to benefit by 
the entire connexion which links Physics, | the terror which his vizier had inspired ; and, 
Metaphysics, and Morals together, in a neces-|on Asaph’s death, he had him embalmed, and 
sary and inseparable union ; and deduces the;then placed in the treasury; where he was 
whole from the first great Cause, the fountain | dressed and set up, resting on his staff. The 
of all which this world contains, all realities | gins, who were ignorant of his death, stole 
and abstractions, all that can be appreciated | from time to time to the treasury, and peeped 
by sense, and all that can be conceived by/in slyly at the window, to see what their 
mind, It is a work which, if men will take; tyrant was about; when, observing him always 
the trouble to think, must make a powerful! in a vigilant attitude, they invariably fled, lest 
sensation: for we do not hesitate to say that)he should punish them for their impertinent 
neither Plato, nor Aristotle, nor Newton; Py-jaudacity. In this state of ignorance they re- 
thagoras nor Confucius, have gone so deep into| mained for a long time; but, at last, it hap- 
the mysteries of our nature, or contrived and! pened that some white ants, so well known in 
comprehended so perfect a view of universal | the East for their destructive ravages, found 
existence. It is, indeed, a remarkable produc-; their way into the treasury; and, attacking 
tion, and well calculated to make an epoch in| Asaph’s staff, he fell upon the ground: upon 
the history of mankind. | which the gins, finding out the trick that had 
In the dedication to the Earl of Munster,{been practised upon them, began to vex and 
the author modestly observes, ‘I am induced | harass the human race, as they had been in the 
to hope, that the public at large my be roused /habit of doing before. Now, reader, what is 
to feel the high importance of the subject, as/the whole host of metaphysicians that have 
well as the value of correct notions with re-|formerly existed but so many Asaphs, merely 
gard to it in physical science; and that every|preserved for the purpose of imposing upon 
man of reflection may become aware of the;mankind? and what are all their abstract 
true nature of that upon which, as the adjunct} words, but the staves upon which they rested 
of reason, is founded the moral excellence of|their arguments while living, and which still 
the human race.” This applies to the vitally | continue to prop up their systems now they are 
important subject, the nature of language,|dead ?—and, finally, what are these few pages 
without strictly ascertaining which, no philo-|but so many white ants, that will, I trust, de- 
sophy can be other than a mass of confusion, |stroy their props, and let those arch-deceivers 
contradiction, and error. fall to the earth, never to be set up again, as 
_ Unable as we are in a journal like this to go| bugbears to our race ?” “3 a 6 
into an analysis of so profound a scheme, we| ‘“ Having (he continues) been long engaged 
would fain excite the attention of the public to}on a work which is intended to demonstrate 
its prodigious importance, and obtain for the|the necessary connexion, relation, and depend- 
author the gravest consideration. He offers,jence of Physics, Metaphysics, and Morals, 1 
himself, the following remarks :— found the whole of these topics a perfect chaos, 
“Should any one be of opinion that the|from the deceptive character of language; and 
truths I have brought to light have been pre-|I felt, accordingly, that there was no chance of 
viously discovered, he should point out where|giving a profitable direction to my labour, 
the various topics have been discussed with|without bestowing a thorough consideration 
system, or investigated with the exactness and | upon that indispensable instrument of thought. 
fulness they deserve. He should remember, | The following remarks were accordingly written 
that, in this instance, as in many others of|by way of preliminary observations. As it 
human knowledge, the remark of Solomon may be some time before that work is ready, I 
must, from the greater age and activity of the} have thought it as well to send forth this little 
world, gain fresh strength every day. If it|messenger, to ascertain what degree of chance 
were true in his time, that ‘there is nothing} exists for its meeting with a favourable recep- 
new under the sun,’ it must be much more so|tion. It is my hope that I shall be able to lead 
after the lapse of two thousand five hundred | the reader 
years; and during a period that has been 
— the invention of printing, with the 
memorials of other men’s thoughts, to an ex-|and bring home to him, with irresistible con. 
tent that would have formed at least one ex-|viction, the inconsistencies and absurdities of 
ception to the remark of that wise monarch.| materialism. With this view, I have laboured 
The mention of Solomon's name recalls to my | to clear away the rubbish that has been heaped 
mind a story relating to him, that is current|up so high from antiquity to the present time, 
among Mahomedan nations, and which, I Jas scarcely to allow us more than a glimpse of 
think, will help to illustrate the design of the|truth. Berkeley has well said, that ‘ we first 
following observations. Pious Moslems are of| raise a dust, and then complain we cannot see :’ 
opinion, that much of the glory of the Hebrew | but he neglected to analyse the nature of this 


‘Through Nature, up to Nature’s God;’ 








dust, or mankind would have been in possession 
of the means of laying it, whenever it clouded 
their vision, Should any unforeseen circum. 
stance prevent the accomplishment of my entire 
plan, I feel I shall not have lived in vain, if 
the completion of this portion of it shall help 
to liberate the Human Understanding from 
some of its strongest bonds of self-delusion and 
absurdity.” 

This is accomplished in a very extraordinary 
manner ; though we can only afford a glimpse 
of it. Thus: — 

“ Of Things.—I have already said, that 
concrete terms relate solely to what is made 
known to us by our senses, or by indubitable 
inference. But, besides these, there are many 
sensations which we are almost invariable in 
the habit of mistaking for the things which 
produce them. ‘Thus, the sensation of heat 
is commonly mistaken for the something which 
excites it; and this is fully felt and acknow- 
ledged by chemists, and other writers on 
natural philosophy, who have consequently been 
obliged to introduce the word caloric, to prevent 
the confusion of thought that must follow from 
the use of the word heat in two opposite senses : 
but no one appears to suspect that the same 
kind of mistake is made with regard to light, 
though such is the fact. All the beautiful 
illumination, seeming to be caused throughout 
nature by the sun, is but a sensation; and if 
there were no eyes in the world, every thing 
would be dark ; yet ¢hat which produced the’ 
sensation of light in us would still remain. 
When we say we see a light, or a flame, or a 
colour, we make the same mistake as the per- 
son who thinks heat and caloric to be one and 
the same thing. So does he, who supposes 
that what makes the air vibrate is the sound 
he hears; and he who thinks that the odour 
he smells is identical with that which passed 
from the flower he holds in his hand, or that 
the taste he relishes so much is in the morsel 
he is pressing against his palate, falls into a 
similar error. ‘These subjects are merely 
alluded to here, that the reader may not com- 
mit the mistake of classifying under Concrete 
Terms, what are really Abstract: for Sights, 
Tastes, Smells, Sounds, and Feelings, are all 
Abstract Terms; and the things that produce 
these effects on our senses, whether they be 
material or immaterial, are alone represented 
by Concrete Terms. This is as much as I 
believe it is necessary to say on the sub- 
ject of what is Concrete; and I shall there- 
fore proceed to the next division of the 
inquiry, namely to Abstract Terms, which 
are all included under the word State. 

“ Of States. —Kvery Abstract word implies 
either a State or an Action. ‘Thus, goodness is 
the State of a man who is good, that is, a good- 
man’s-state; and vibration and movement are 
Actions of bodies which vibrate and move. If 
any one wished to generalise further, he might 
say that all Abstract Words imply a State; for 
we can speak of a state of action, and so talk of 
THE STATE of vibration, or THE STATE of 
movement of a body, still the distinction will be 
found to be useful in practice, as will be seen 
when I shew what Abstract Words are in 
reality: but I must first recall the reader’s 
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attention to the way he has been in the habit 
of employing them. He will remember that 
he talks of goodness, virtue, and other Abstract 
States, as something as palpable as the class of 
Concrete words already alluded to; and he 
accordingly says, when occasion requires, IN 
goodness, FROM goodness, BY goodness, &c., 
just as he would employ rn, rroM, By, &c., in 
speaking of a house, or any other tangible ob- 
ject; though I shall shortly prove to him, that 
this indispensable and necessary use of Jan- 
guage, in the common business of life, is the 
root of the most glaring fallacies, when we 
have occasion to reason on the fundamental 
principles of things in general. Having thus 
far introduced the reader to this branch of the 
inquiry, I wish to inform him that it is my 
intention. to shew, that though we can TALK 
of goodness, virtue, blackness, whiteness, &c., 
we cannot THINK of them. If any one will 
take such a word as goodness, and decompose 
it, he will find it to contain good and ness. If 
he will do the same for other compound: words 
implying a State, he will always find that he 
has an adjective, and an unmeaning termina- 
tion.* Ina similar manner, any word imply- 
ing an Action, such as movement, may be re- 
duced to the verb move, and to ment, a syllable 
of no sense. Hence it is clear that any word 
implying a State is derived from an adjective, 
or a verb neuter; and every one signifying an 
Action, from a verb active. Nearly every word 
in English ending in tion is derived trom a 
Latin verb, and the termination ¢io,+ which is 
void of sense. We thus see that these States 
and Actions have no existence, except as words; 
and, consequently, that there are no such things 
as abstract ideas, but only abstract words. Did 
Abstract Ideas exist in the mind before such 
terms were brought into use, we must equally 
admit that it had in it the Ideas of saltness, 
sandiness, sponginess, ropiness, and similar 
words, before we knew of salt, sand, sponge, 
rope, or any other thing we may in time dis- 
cover, or fabricate. Should this assertion, that 
we only employ Abstract Words, and have no 
Abstract Ideas, create a doubt, let any one try 
to form to himself the Idea of saliness, sandi- 
ness, sponginess, or ropiness, without any re- 
ference to salt, sand, sponge, or rope: and, if 
he still fancy that he can, let him try to con- 
ceive the Idea or image of these qualities, with- 
out calling to mind the sounds that express 
them, or the things from which they have been 
abstracted. He will, I believe, discover this to 
be impossible: and, to prove that there is no 
fallacy at the bottom of the assertion, let him, 
by way of contrast, try to call to mind a 
house, a horse, a dog, or any other object that 
has been made known to him by one or more 
of his senses ; and let him do this without any 
reference to the names they bear in his own or 
in any other language; and he will, I think, 
find that he can do it without any difficulty. 
His dreams, too, may be called in to the proof 
of this fact. In them, he sees and feels such 
things as he may have seen and felt in his 
waking moments ; but his Abstract Ideas have 








* «© The apparent significancy of such terminations as 
ness, ship, hood, head, Xc., will, if they are referred back 
to their original forms, be found to be quite delusive : 
for instance, ship does not mean a vessel, nor head the 
upper part of the body; and so of the rest.” 

t **Some will perhaps prefer restricting the termination 
to io, instead of tio; as the abstract nouns formed with 
this affix always incline in their formation to that of the 
past participle, and not to the present tense, For exam- 
ple, secretio, actio, &c., are more connected with secretus; 
actus, &c., than with secerno, ago, &c. The reader cat 
choose which form he likes best : my object, on the pre- 
oe at is not ben ciple of ut simply the 

lucidation of a general prin language, for which 
J endeavour to find the readiest means.” ™ 
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disappeared, though no one will deny but that 
it is quite possible to dream of salt, sand, a 
sponge, a rope, &c. It is no doubt very start- 
ling to have this fact brought home to us, 
perhaps for the first time; nor can such a 
rooted prejudice—that is, an opinion founded 
before judgment has been exerted — be at once 
eradicated from our minds: but it is only 
necessary for any one to consider it with the 
attention it merits, and he will not fail, how- 
ever liable he must be, from habit, to continual 
relapses, to feel its full force.’” 

On these foundations Sir Graves proceeds, 
and after discussing a number of abstract 
general and particular terms, such as principle, 
quality, property, motion, &c.; also scientific 
reasoning on attraction, vis vite, &c., the mind, 
and the metaphysical categories of Plato, 
Gotama, Zoroaster, Jina, Locke, Kant, ‘and 
others, finally concludes :— 

“ From the preceding observations, it is 
evident that Metaphysical Systems are mere 
creatures of the fancy, and that they are as 
much in contrast with one another as could be 
expected with reference to the nature of their 
origin. The low estimate in which they have 
been held by the common sense of the bulk of 
mankind has not been without justice, though 
it has only arisen from a sort of blind instinct. 
Men may be dazzled by what they hear, 
particularly when it is accompanied by the 
charms of a pleasing style and graceful imagery ; 
but if the foundation be not laid in nature, it 
makes no more impression on the mind than a 
passing cloud in summer; for nothing can 
produce lasting conviction, or create a desire 
for closer acquaintance, but what is the very 
image of truth. ? ? i ss 

‘*¢ Reasoning, it must be seen, is entirely 
dependent for its existence upon Abstractions, 
and differs but in its greater variety and ex. 
tent from Calculation. The last process, every 
one feels, is merely effected by symbols ; and 
the former, I believe, I have clearly demon- 
strated, is accomplished by means precisely 
similar. The intellect is as dependent upon 
such words for its efforts as the arm is upon 
the fingers, by which it grasps whatever it has 
the strength to hold up; and we are as much 
driven to the use of language by instinct, as 
we are to that of our teeth and jaws for biting 
and mastication. Above all other points, how. 
ever, the reader should ponder on the wonder- 
fully curious nature of Abstract Words ; on 
the principle of which we cannot too deeply fix 
our attention, from its high importance and 
universality. We must see, that we are im- 
pelled by nature to the employment of one or 
more words that are equivalent, by usage, to 
the Term sTaTE: and when we search for 
the original of this most mysterious symbol— 
which is, in fact, whether expressed or under. 
stood, the foundation ofall Abstract language— 
we find that the human intellect can give no 
account of that by which it is rendered the god 
of this nether world!” 

We have only to repeat, that we deem Sir 
Graves Haughton’s system the most complete 
and beautiful that has ever been offered to the 
consideration of mankind; and we trust that 
the attention of every philosophical inquirer, 
at home and abroad, will be directed to its 
earnest and mature examination. 








Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1839. Colburn. 
“THE object of the authoress in the follow- 
ing work has been a moral one. She has 
endeavoured (however imperfectly) to shew, 
first, that innocence of heart, and natural good 





dispositions, are utterly insufficient of them. 
selves as a preservation from danger; and that 
in order to be secure, the principles must be 
first solidly grounded on, and afterwards 
governed by, religion :—secondly, that misery 
and remorse, of the bitterest kind, must invari- 
ably fullow any wrong exercise of the affections, 
even in this life:—and thirdly, that where 
those affections are turned towards the Divine 
Being, their true source, not only can no out. 
ward circumstance of misery or bereavement 
destroy the peace and hopefulness of the Spirit, 
but that greater happiness will be attained 
under those very trials than could be enjoyed 
under any circumstance of outward prosperity, 
where the heart is not with God.” 

Had this been proposed in a religious essay, 
or a sermon, we should not have been asto. 
nished ; but as the feat for a novel, we confess 
that we read it with some degree of surprise, 
and with no little doubt as to the possibility of 
working out a tale of fiction on such a plan, 
which should possess the chief recommendable 
qualities of works of the class, viz. variety, 
amusement, incident, character, passion, and 
interest. The writer has, however, overcome 
much of the difficulty which beset her under. 
taking, by the skill and ability with which 
she has treated it. There is variety, both in 
the scenes and circumstances ; amusement, in 
sketches from life; incident, matural yet unex. 
pected; character, well drawn and original ; 
passion, of the deepest humanity; and interest 
throughout the whole conduct of the tale, 
hardly impaired by a dénoitiment to demonstrate 
the important principles involved in the design, 
though so entirely unlike the usual termi- 
nation of similar productions. 

Yet, notwithstanding these merits, we cannot 
but think the attempt, as a moral inculcation, 
a very dangerous one. There may be persons 
in whom the noblest sentiments prevail, whilst 
they are pursuing the most erroneous courses ; 
and they may thus, perhaps, be saved from 
actual guilt. But for one such, there are 
thousands who would fall prone into the abyss ; 
and few or none, we believe, who could have 
their Mortons, Mrs. Wyndhams, and Mrs. Cla- 
verings, to interpose between them and absolute 
criminality. But there is even a stronger 
objection to the general scope of this drama. 
Vernon, the virtuous adorer of another man’s 
virtuous wife, who more than adores him in 
return, is not so entirely as could be wished 
the immaculate being from whom we could 
anticipate such singular and devoted disin- 
terestedness. 

‘¢Had Helen resembled any other woman, 
he would not have scrupled a single moment 
to make love to her,—to try his chance, and 
occupy himself with this new interest for a 
time, if he did nothing more. But with her 
it was impossible: he would not insult her 
innocent purity by such a thought! Already 
he loved her too much, to dream of telling 
her so. ° ” ¥ te 

“¢ Morton was a man of the world, as well as 
Vernon; and he was quite aware that, under 
Lady Montgomery’s peculiar circumstances, 
most of that set, termed men of fashion, would 
think nothing of endeavouring to turn her from 
the path of duty, for the mere amusement and 
gratification of the hour, and afterwards scruple 
not to boast of their triumph to the world, and, 
perhaps, abandon her the moment she wearied 
them, or any newer object excited their fickle 
fancy. Such a man he believed Vernon to be ; 
but he did him injustice. Vernon, it is true, 
had lived in the world, and, to a certain degree, 
conformed to its principles. For instance, 
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nobody had flirted more with married women, 
and nobody had had more reputation for succes 
than he; but then it had always been with those 
whose characters were suspected, whose purity 
was far from undoubted. He had never seduced 
one virtuous heart from the principles of duty ; 
his conscience could not accuse him of any one’s 
rnin, though he might have taken advantage of 
the ruin which others had occasioned. He was, 
besides, by no means devoid of feeling—that 
kind of feeling which the world does not pa- 
tronise. He was never known to boast of his 
success with any woman ; he considered it dis- 
honourable to take advantage of her weakness, 
merely for the sake of gratifying his own vanity. 
In fact, Vernon was essentially different from 
the set he lived in, though, in his outward 
conduct, he might conform to its habits and 
mode of life.” 

This may be fashionable Virtue, and by com- 
parison it is so; but it is in reality Vice, and 
Vice without disguise. Our authoress seems 
to think that not boasting of ** success” with 
females is a man’s passport to great commenda- 
tion. Except fools, idiots, and liars, we should 
suppose few men were ever guilty of such an 
atrocity ; and that even the mere man of plea- 
sure was, fur his own sake, too clear-sighted 
to indulge in so empty a triumph. But the 
following is still worse: after Vernon and 
Lady Montgomery having mutually confessed 
their burning love :— 

** And did you really never love till you 
knew me, Vernon ?” said Helen one day, when 
he had been relating to her one of the many 
liaisons, which had formerly occupied his 
attention, without ever interesting his heart. 
* Never, dearest! * was the earnest and en- 
thusiastie reply. ‘ And this, perhaps, may be 
the reasun why I love you so intensely, so en- 
grossingly! You are, you have been, all in all 
to me. None has ever divided with me the 
affection you possess! None ever can do so! 
I cannot look back, and remember the time 
when another was dear to me as you are! 
when I lived on another’s smile, and was 
blessed in the light of another’s presence ! 
Until I saw you, my heart had been cold and 
untouched ! ”” 

And so would a eommon lover talk to 
every new flame; but none, except an ass, 
would entertain her with the history of his 
preceding “ many liaisons.” 

Were this novel of an ordinary order, we 
would not apply to it the severity of critical 
remark, which is more just towards productions 
of a graver class: but poison is most fatal 
when administered in the form of medicine ; 
and the superior talent displayed in Tempt- 
ation renders it the more incumbent upon 
us to warn the reader against that which 
may be misleading and hurtful in an excellent 
purpose. But as we are not going to lecture 
upon the subject, we shall now proceed to copy 
& few extracts as specimens of the author's 
talents, which are indeed displayed to great 
advantage in delineations of the strongest 
emotions of the heart, in traits of character, in 
pictures of various grades of society, particu- 
larly where children are concerned, and in 
general observations upon life and manners. 
When Helen, the charming girl of seventeen, 
has married the doltish, apathetic, and good. 
natured Earl of Montgomery, it is told :— 

“** My lord is quite ready, my lady, he bid 
me say, whenever your ladyship is.’ Helen 
started from her reverie. ‘ My lady ! —your 
ladyship !” ‘The words sounded strangely, but 

rangely, 
hot unpleasantly in her ears. And was it 
really 30 ?—Yes, she was married !—=and a 








countess! In the morning she had been 
simply Helen Gardner; an humble, insignifi- 
cant individual,_and in a few short hours 
she had been metamorphosed into a married 
woman, and a peeress of the realm. She 
looked at herself, to see if there was no change 
in her appearance since she rose. She almost 
doubted her own identity. But, no!—there 
she was—the same Helen as before—it was but 
the change of a name!—and, * What's in a 
name ?” says Shakspere :—a great deal, some- 
times :—at least Helen thought so.” 

This same lord, who is cleverly and origin- 
ally painted, had one constant practice of 
always telling people what o'clock it was; as 
if he had been by nature predestined for a 
cuckoo. But we pase that, and his gross 
blindness, whilst his wife’s early attachment to 
another is brought about, to give an instance 
of the author’s skill in observing life. Lady 
Montgomery’s infant daughter has been rescued 
from the jaws of death, and the doctor informs 
her anxious parent that nothing would be more 
likely to restore her than asses’ milk :— 

* OF course, Helen was all anxiety to get a 
donkey immediately. ‘ You must see about it, 
Cox,’ said she to the butler. ‘I wish you 
would inquire every where in the neighbour- 
hood yourself. Of course, there is such a thing 
to be had?’ ‘Indeed, I can’t say, my lady; 
but I should think so,’ replied Cox, not a little 
pompously; and he retired, somewhat indig- 
nant that a person of his importance should be 
deputed to make inquiries about asses! ‘My 
lady is not, by no means, what I call consider- 
ate,’ said he to Mrs. Wilson, the housekeeper. 
‘Only think of her setting of me to find a 
jenny for Lady Susan! I’ve lived in many 
sitivations, but I must say I never was desired 
to do such a think as that before; and I con- 
sider it ighly superogatory !’ ‘ Dear me!’ said 
Mrs. Wilson (who, happening to know that 
Cox had saved a very pretty penny in his 
different ‘ sitivations,’ and was rather thinking 
of settling in a small way of business, when- 
ever he should leave Lord Montgomery’s fa- 
mily, took care to flatter and court him as 
much as she could), ‘dear me! Mr. Cox, don’t 
you know my lady’s a silly young thing, that 
don’t know nothing of what’s due to a person 
like you? And it ain’t her fault, neither; for 
she’s never been learnt to recriminate, as a 
lady should. I’m sure, my lord, poor old fool ! 
he ain’t capable for to learn her them nicer sort 
of things! But you’d better send the groom; 
he’ll soon find her a jenny, without your putting 
yourself out of the way.’ The groom happened 
to be in a very surly humour (for even grooms 
think they have a right to sulk, like their 
superiors), and he received Mr. Cox’s order 
with no great satisfaction. His business, he 
considered, was to ride with my lady, and not 
to find her asses. Besides, the horses required 
rest,—-they had been worked so much more 
than usual lately, what with one thing and 
another. However, if he must go, he must; 
but he would take it very leisurely, and not 
put himself the least out of the way. Accord. 
ingly, he sauntered along at his ease, inquiring 
every now and then at places on his way; and 
hearing of no milch donkey to be had, after a 
time, turned his horse’s head again towards 
Norburn, and returned home; having been 
absent long enough to scour the country in 
every direction. And half an hour after his 
return, Mr. Cox proceeded upstairs to Lady 
Montgomery, and, with a very grave counte- 
nance, informed her that he had made every 
possible inquiry in the neighbourhood, but that 
there was not such a thing as a milch donkey 
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to be had for love or money. ‘ Dear me! said 
Helen, with a very mortified face; ‘are you 
quite sure? It seems extraordinary one should 
not be able to get one! Did you inquire par- 
ticularly yourself, Cox?’ ‘Yes, my lady; I've 
been to a number of places, and I made every 
possible search, but I couldn't hear of such a 
thing not nowhere, far or near. However, I'll 
go on inquiring, of course, my lady; and I 
dare say, in a iew days, we shall hear of one 
to be had.” A few days was a long time to 
wait: but there was no help for it, so she 
must submit ; and she went upstairs to the 
nursery, quite melancholy to think that little 
Susan could not yet begin to be made strong,” 

The female society of Cheltenham is also 
cleverly and piquantly sketched; and Aunt 
Letty, Lady Douglas, Lady Scone, &c. &c., 
are all tyuly figured. Mr. and Mrs. Smithson 
and family are also good of their kind :— 

* When dinner-time arrived, so did the 
clergyman and his wife; the former, a worthy 
inoffensive man, who was never so happy as 
when he was surrounded by his group of 
ruddy-faced boys and girls,—whose number 
his wife generally made a point of increasing 
regularly every year, to the very great aston- 
ishment of the older ones, whose curiosity to 
know where babies came from, grew more and 
more intense, every time a fresh baby ap- 
peared! ‘Pa! do tell us how little Jacky and 
Susan came ?’ was a request so often repeated, 
that, at last, it became a positive nuisance. ‘I 
know they didn’t drop from the clouds, as 
nursy said, because, how could they have come 
through the ceiliug, you know? and, besides, 
how could ma tell when to expect them ?? And 
‘pa’ was obliged to have recourse to the old 
method of sending the young fry out to look 
for babies under the gooseberry bushes, and 
catch sparrows by putting salt upon their tails, 
in the hope that bodily exercise might check in 
some measure this ardent thirst for knowledge 
(which, however beautiful in theory, is some- 
times inconvenient in reality), and that they 
might come home too tired tu plague him any 
more. As for Mrs. Smithson, she was in no 
way remarkable, excepting, as we have before 
said, for her prolific qualities, which seemed as 
though they could never be exhausted, and 
which continued to manifest themselves with 
unabated vigour, till even her good-natured 
husband, fond as he was of children, and proud 
as he felt of his own, was tempted to cry out, 
‘Hold, enough!’ It was a great comfort, in- 
deed, to see such a fine family; and a ‘ fine 
family’ they were universally allowed to be, 
probably because there was a greater proportion 
of flesh and weight amongst them than is usual, 
and a set of lungs capable o{ producing a more 
considerable volume of sound! For it seems it 
is not beauty that creates what is called ‘a fine 
family,’ but merely the right number of legs 
and arms, and great fat rosy cheeks; and, not 
unfrequently, ‘a fine family’ will grow up into 
a set of very ordinary-looking men and women. 
Still, ‘a fine family’ is considered a most de- 
sirable thing, and Mr. Smithson thought so; 
but it seems his servants did not; for it was 
found almost impossible to get any maid, how. 
ever hard-working and obliging, to bear long 
with the noise, the kicking, and cuffing of this 
‘fine family.’ ‘ Very sorry, master, to leave 
you,’ was a speech the parson had had more 
than once to listen to; ‘ but, really, the young 
ladies and gentlemen is so rude and mis- 
chievious, that I can’t put up with it no longer.’ 
Mrs, Gardner had a perfect horror of this ‘ fine 
family ;’ aud she always made a point, when 
she called upon Mrs, Sinithson, which she did 
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very rarely, to choose the time when she knew 
them to be all out, — it would be too much 
to face such a tribe of little savages! Of 
,course, this happy pair were all anxiety, as 
‘soon as they arrived, to see Lady Montgo- 
mery’s children,—which request brought forth 
many compliments from all sides upon their 
own ‘ fine family,’—and they were both in the 
height of good-humour, when little Susan and 
the baby made their appearance; then, the 
noise and confusion became perfectly inde- 
scribable. Mrs. Smithson caught Susan by 
the hand, and dragged her upon her knee, 
whilst her husband seized the baby from the 
arms of its nurse, and began crowing to it in 
every variety of tone ;—patting its cheeks, and 
roaring out in a stentorian voice, ‘Gumpity, 
gumpity, gumps !—gumpity, gumpity, gumps!’ 
* One can see that you are accustomed to 
children, Mr. Smithson!’ said Lady Montgo- 
mery, smiling good-naturedly, but, at the same 
time, feeling quite unhappy for poor Lady 
Douglas’s nerves, and longing that she could 
give hima hint. ‘Oh, yes! tobesure, my lady! 
got so many of my own, yon know—plenty of 
olive-branches, ha! ha! Gumpity, gumpity, 
gumps!’ ‘ Dinner is ready, ma’am ;’ said a serv- 
ant, entering,—but the parson was deaf to every 
sound but that of his own voice. ‘ Gumpity, 
gumpity, gumps!’ roared he. ‘Come, Lady 
Susan, my dear !’ said Sanders, ‘ it is time for 
you to go to bed.’ Upon this, Susan, who 
was listening to a very amusing story about 
something very naughty that some little boys 
and girls had once done, set up a squeal! San- 
ders remonstrated with her; and this joined to 
Mr. Smithson’s crowing, and ‘gumpity, gum- 
pity, gumps!’ produced a chorus of sounds, 
such as had not often disturbed those quiet walls 
before. At length, however, Mrs. Smithson 
contrived to make her spouse understand that 
he must leave off vociferating. The party, 
with their one man, proceeded to the dining- 
room, and peace was again restored.” 

We are now called upon to conclude ; and we 
do so with some reflections, which, though of an 
ordinary nature, are well expressed, and can 
hardly be too often repeated, too deeply im- 

“ There is something in our nature which 
renders us singularly incredulous in grief. We 
know that death has found out our dwelling; 
we know that we have really lost one we 
loved ; yet we ask ourselves, again and again, 
Whether it can be really so, whether it can be 
__ that we shall see him no more; that 

will no more appear in his accustomed 
place—never more speak to us gentle and en- 
dearing words as of yore—never more be con- 
scious of our care or our affection ? Our reason, 
indeed, assures us it is so; but our hearts 
refuse to believe it. I remember a few touch- 
ing words, uttered by a mother who had sud- 
= her daughter in the prime of her life 
and beauty, by an insidious disease ;—‘ At first 
I could not believe,’ she said, ‘that I should 
never behold her again; never see her enter 
the room as she used to do; never hear her 
voice any more! I knew it, but I could not 
believe it.’ To me, there was something very 
affecting in this simple sentence. I could so 
well sympathise with the feeling—it conveys 
volumes of quiet, enduring sorrow, to my mind ! 
for, oh! how much must be borne before the 
heart becomes reconciled to that sad word— 
Never! Sometimes I have thought that no 


means would be so certain of controlling our 
tempers, and restraining any impatience or 
irritability, to which we may be prone towards 
our more intimate connexions, than the idea 


continually recurring to our minds of what we 
should feel, if they were suddenly taken away 
from us by death. Could we be told that one 
among us would be summoned away a few 
hours hence, how should we vie with one 
another in shewing that one every kindness, in 
bestowing upon him every proof of the ten- 
derest love during the short time we were still 
blessed with his presence! How should we 
regret every instant of pain we had caused him, 
and implore his forgiveness for every fault of 
which we had ever been guilty towards him! 
Yet how often do we act with harshness and 
unkindness towards one whom it would well- 
nigh break our hearts to part with; for- 
getting that, perhaps, the morning sun may 
rise, and he may be no more! never again 
able to receive kindness at our hands, nor 
to listen to the assurance of our love. Ah! 
why is death so constantly forgotten ? why do 
not we live always as though we were about 
to die ?” 

We think it evident that the writer, if she 
does not belong to, has had opportunities of 
observing much of, the upper classes of 
society. 





My Adventures during the late War ; compris- 
ing a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, 
Escapes from French Prisons, &c., from 
1804 to 1827. By Donat Henchy O’Brien, 
Esq., Capt. R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1839. Colburn. 


Ir ever there was a truly personal biography, 
this is it. The gallant captain’s portrait is in 
front, his rare adventures in every page, and 
pictures of the most striking incidents to illus- 
trate the whole. Lamenting, in common with 
our race, that no man can be a hero in the eyes 
of his Walley-de-Sham ; it is some consolation 
to us to think that every man is more or less, 
in some degree or other, with some cherished 
fancy about his own endowments or actions, a 
hero in his own contemplation. Few, perhaps, 
have had so many reasons to indulge in this 
pleasing notion as Captain O’Brien; and 
therefore it is that we receive these two thick 
volumes from his pen, descriptive of his various 
fortunes, in good part ; though there is enough 
of the same sort of hair-breadth ’scapes, of be. 
ing sold to the insolent foe, of his redemption 
from captivity, and of his broils, battles, and 
other exploits. 

Behold him, then, a middy, blown into Brest 
ina storm, his boat taken, and himself and ship- 
mates marched off prisonersto Verdun. During 
twenty-nine days, and covering seven hundred 
miles of road, they endured many hardships ; 
and found but sorry lodgings at the end of their 
travel. From this moment our author was 
incessantly occupied in attempts to escape ; for 
he was one of those whom nothing but their 
own Parole of Honour seemed capable of re- 
taining in confinement. In 1807, he traversed 
France to Boulogne, hiding in woods, and en- 
during every species of distress; when he was 
discovered on the very shore of the sea, and in 
sight of the white cliffs of Albion, and carried 
back, more cruelly than before, to the dismal 
and fatal fortress of Bitche. 

At one place he tells us, and it may serve as 
a general specimen :— 

“Our route was through Hesdin, and St. 
Pol, to Arras, where we saw several of our 
countrymen, who were not so extremely cau- 
tious as Mr. Kemp, although we were con- 
ducted through the main street, loaded with 
chains. The gaoler here behaved with kind- 





ness and civility to us, and (with the exception 





of one) was the most humane man in that 
situation I ever knew.” * 

The horrors of imprisonment at Bitche 
were insufferable ; and, in spite of every pre- 
caution, Mr. O’Brien again escaped, and in 
eight days reached and crossed the Rhine by 
the bridge of Kehl. The anxieties and escapes 
of the parties who undertook these perilous 
flights are beyond fiction. Our poor country- 
man was retaken in Bavaria; and we learn :— 
‘* It was on a dreary Sunday night, the 29th 
of November (1807), that I was led into this 
gaol. The gaoler and his keepers placed me in 
a tolerably decent, well-furnished apartment, 
with a bed, stove, table, and chair. This was 
ample for the accommodation of unsophisti- 
cated man, but external conveniences are not a 
substitute for the cravings of hunger ; and even 
if not, to contradict the words of the poet, a 
man could cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
with bare imaginations of a feast, it had been 
such a length of time since I had fed on any 
thing save roots and raw vegetables, or had 
tasted, at best, any thing but the scanty and 
meagre fare of road-side inns, or of gaol allow- 
ances, that it was far beyond my imagination 
to form an idea of what a feast meant. I 
therefore pointed out to my keepers the ex- 
hausted state of my body, and begged that I 
might have some refreshment, however hum- 
ble or however small. This they granted ; but 
they previously searched me— stripped me — 
took away the whole of my clothes, with all 
that my pockets contained—which consisted, 
however, of nothing but a knife, a razor, and a 
few pieces of silver. They assured me that all 
my property should be returned to me at a 
proper time; but I entreated them to leave me 
at least my pantaloons. With this they at 
length complied. With respect to my shirt, 
as the collar and ragged sleeves were all that 
remained, I was indifferent to the comfort of 
preserving it. I expostulated with my perse- 
cutors, and begged to know the reason of such 
cruel treatment. They surlily replied, that 
it was the custom of their country, and that 
they would take care to prevent my getting 
away again. ‘ People who had a great talent 
for getting out of gaols ought to be treated 
accordingly,’ they said, and they added that 
they would prevent my escaping from their 
clutches. Saying this, the morose brutes 
swung-to the massy door, and my ears were 
greeted with the noise of locks, bars, bolts, and 
my eyes with the prospect of chains, that seemed 
heavy enough to secure the bodies of a regiment 
or an army. In this state of nudity and soli- 
tude I began, with inexpressible grief and 
bitter affliction, to meditate upon my unfortu- 
nate destiny. At length, a thought flashed 
upon my mind. Although my cell in its 
masonry seemed as strong as the bomb-proof 
casement of a fortress, and my ears had informed 





* «© And in dire necessity of his humanity, were we all 
at this moment ; but more especially myself, for so com- 
pletely knocked up was I from excessive fatigue and 
exhaustion, by the length of this day’s journey in chains, 
that I found my head quite dizzy, and had actually 
swooned and fallen against the prison walls before the 
gaoler could conduct me to my cell, Some enteel young 
men of the town, to whom Tuthill and Essel had con- 

to the gaol, by signs, to make known 
reemasons, obtained permission for both 
to accompany them, for the night, to their houses, 
where they were most hospitably entertained ; whilst 
Ashworth and I were left upon straw and scanty prison 
fare in the dung This circ e determined us 
to be made masons whenever an opportunity offered ; 
and which subsequently took place, with respect to my- 
self, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; for I consider it a solemn, moral, 
and useful institution, and that it is impossible for a con- 
scientious freemason to be otherwise than a worthy mem- 


trived, in passi 
that they were 








ber of society.” —[This is a strong recommendation of 
Freemasonry and its golden rules.—Z4. L. G.] 
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me of the massive strength of the door, and 
its ponderous securities or fastenings, yet it 
struck me that there might be some point of 
weakness, of which I might avail myself to effect 
my escape. It is astonishing how Providence, 
in its mercy, at the hour of the most bitter 
afflictions, supplies us with hope to alleviate our 
sufferings. It does not signify that the hope is 
delusive, for it answers the object; and the 
pleasure of indulging in it is longer and greater 
than the subsequent pain of disappointment. 
In this disposition to hope, every thing tends 
to gratify or favour the inclination ; and I even 
inferred, from their taking away my clothes, in 
order to prevent my escape, that they were 
conscious that the gaol was weak in some point 
or other. In this pleasant delusion I waited 
with anxiety till davlight, that I might make 
all the observations in my power; and I felt 
determined to be off on the following night, 
even if I should be stark naked afterwards. 
Except when these hopes and frail calculations 
passed my mind, I was a prey to the most cruel 
torments. I never slept—I merely slumbered : 
and in those brief slumbers I was dreadfully: 
agitated. At one time I was seized with the 
idea, that all my late companions were safe, and 
that I was the only unfortunate wretch of the 
party that was doomed to suffer. In another 
paroxysm I was tormented with the thoughts 
of the ease with which I could have avoided the 
fatal gateway, had I been aware that I was on 
the road that passed it. With what bitterness 
did I reproach myself for want of circumspec- 
tion: in short, I found myself in a state of dis- 
traction. I endeavoured to tranquillise my mind 
with the hope of being able to get out of my 
present prison, or, at all events, of escaping from 
my guards on our march back into France; I 
had already got away from the most strict 
guards in the universe, the French gens d’ar- 
merie. These ideas proved to be a kind of salu- 
tary balsam to my tortured bosom. It is hardly 
possible for persons who have never experienced 
any thing like the distress I had undergone, to 
form any idea of the dreadful manner in which 
the mind is agitated on such occasions. I found 
myself excessively cold during the night. A 
severe frost and snow had set in; and at this 
season of the year I could not expect it to be 
otherwise. In the morning, at an early hour, 
an old lady (the gaoler’s wife) presented me 
with acup of coffee, which I eagerly swallowed : 
the poor woman felt very much for my distress- 
ed situation, and actually shed tears. I begged 
she would provide me with materials for writing 
a letter to the commandant; her husband 
brought me them, and I remonstrated with the 
Cerberus on his cruelty in having me stripped 
of my clothes in a gaol (which, to my grief, I 
now discovered to be too secure), when he could 
have no idea of my being able to get away from 
it. I begged, at least, to have a neck handker- 
chief and cap returned to me, and desired he 
would order the money I had been deprived of 
to be laid out in purchasing a coarse shirt and 
pair of stockings, which I very much wanted. 
also requested I might be allowed one of the 
military surgeons to dress my feet, that were 
still in a very bad state: all these demands he 
had the kindness to grant. The secretary came 
and informed me, that I should be detained 
until they received orders from the government 
at Ulm, which would be in about twelve days ; 
€ expressed great sorrow for my misfortunes, 
and retired. Great consolation was this to a 
poor devil without clothes! At length the 
Stirgeon came, and humanely dressed my sores ; 
and he expressed his astonishment at how I 
could have travelled with my feet in so sad a 


condition. When I looked at their lacerated 


treme pain they now gave me. The mind at 
ease can scarcely form a conception of what the 
body can undergo when influenced by the sti- 
muli of danger ; and although I freely confess, 
that at this moment I enjoyed any thing rather 
than mental tranquillity, I was still amazed at 
how I could have walked such an immense 
distance with feet so swollen and so cut to 
pieces. After the surgeon had quitted me, I 
went to bed, and I felt a little more calm in 
spirit ; but vain were all my efforts to close my 
eyes. Pain would keep me awake, and busy 
thought, cheerless of the past, and hopeless of 
the future, would crowd into my restless mind. 
In this state I lay till noon, when the old lady, 
the gaoler’s wife, brought me my dinner. It 
was a tolerably good meal, considering the 
quarters I was in, She informed me that I was 
allowed nothing but water to drink. This I 
considered very inhuman, as my miserable state 
required something more stimulating. I thought 
it unkind that the surgeon did not order me a 
small portion of wine as a medicine.” 

Such is the tenor of this narrative of escapes, 
the third of which was crowned with success, 
for the party penetrated into the Austrian do- 
minions (where they were safe), and thence got 
to Trieste. 

Here, however, a misfortune of another kind 
attended Mr. O’Brien; he was wounded ina 
boat-action as he was leaving the port for the 
Amphion frigate, and very nearly made pri- 
soner again. He was now appointed lieutenant 
in the Warrior, and thence moved to the Am- 
phion. He fought in all the splendid Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic services of Captain Hoste, 
and then proceeded in the Slaney to South 
America and the Pacific. Here, to vary our 
theme, we shall copy out three fishing extracts. 

“On quitting the beach, I was struck with 
amazement at the extraordinary manner of fish- 
ing in this country ; and yet the supply of fish 
is so superabundant, that tons and cart-loads 
of it are to be found lying in a state of putridity 
on the fields and road-sides. To see fishermen 
standing upright on the backs of horses, half of 
their bodies, and all the horses, excepting the 
heads, being under water, struck me with asto- 
nishment. The mode of fishing is, however, 
simple in principle, though the practice is diffi- 
cult of attainment. A seine, or long net, is 
extended along the sands or flat part of the 
beach, fairly laid out and spread, and to each 
end of which the fishermen, in a proper manner, 
attach or harness a horse, then mount and ride 
into the river, keeping the net fully distended, 
until they perceive by the exertions made by 
the horses in swimming, that the net is becoming 
ponderous; when they cross each other, close 
the apertures of the net, so as to preclude the 
possibility of losing the fish, and return to 
shore, where a large party is waiting their 
arrival, ready to empty the seine and bear its 
contents away. i: ' 

*¢ Whilst we were in this harbour, we were 
frequently visited by whales ; and they seemed 
so ignorant of the inhuman propensities of man 
for destruction, or so prone to consider us as a 
better species of our biped species, that they 
would pass close to our ship. Notwithstanding 
this generous confidence in our humanity, we 
used to consider them as fair targets for prac- 
tice, and occasionally fired a nine-pounder at 
them; but whether we were bad marksmen 
(which, by the by, on other occasions our men 
proved themselves not to be), or that the whales 





were nine-pounder proof, the fact is, that we 





seer remeeene 
| were guiltless of the crime of whale.slaughter. 
state, my astonishment was not less than his; |The natives against the mussels were by far 
nor was that astonishment lessened by the ex- 


more potent than our nine-pounders against 
the whales. I could scarcely credit their method 
of catching their shell-fish, if I had not myself 
witnessed it. A man and a woman in a canoe 
push off from the shore to a certain depth, 
when the man, with a long pole, ascertains the 
depth of the mussel-bed. He then sticks the 
pole, which is sharpened at the end, into the 
bed, and makes it serve as the anchor or moor- 
ing for the boat: the woman, who is almost in 
a state of nudity, and ready with her arms 
around it, makes it her line of descent. With 
this as a conductor, she slides, or slips down, 
and soon reappears, with her arms crossed 
round the pole, but with both hands as full as 
they can hold of mussels. Having deposited 
her handfuls in the canoe, she descends again 
and again for six or eight times, until her cargo 
iscomplete. The time of their keeping under 
water appeared to me extraordinary. I know 
that, amongst scientific persons, a difference of 
opinion exists as to the time which the human 
body can suspend respiration under water ; but 
I have accurately marked these people by my 
watch, and found that they could remain im. 
mersed for three minutes. On one occasion, I 
recollect expressing to a man my great surprise, 
not unmixed with regret, or almost indignation, 
that he should impose upon the women this 
difficult, or even dangerous duty, instead of 
undergoing it himself. The fellow seemed 
greatly surprised at my ignorance of the merits 
of the case. He explained to me, that this 
diving was a privilege of the sex, and that no 
man would be, or dared to be, so unmanly as 
to rob a woman of her birthright. * ® 

“ On our passage back to Valparaiso, we 
caught a shark, only ten feet long, but of im- 
mense bulk. On opening her we found eight 
young ones of the size of salmon peel, alive and 
perfect in form, with ten others equally lively, 
but of the size of mackerel, and, as far as we 
could judge, of a distinct breed. A physiologist, 
or a comparative anatomist, would have travelled 
far to witness such a dissection, or post mortem 
examination ; but all my crew thought of was 
eating the fishes, and they seemed to relish their 
capture very much, albeit it was not of the most 
tender or delicate description: and, with respect 
to the parent of the numerous progeny of vora- 
cious fishes, they confined their ravenousness 
solely to the tail. The notion that carnivorous 
and voracious animals bring forth only one at a 
time, or one per vitam, was here disproved ; for 
this shark was as prolific as any sow or rabbit 
that could be produced as an extraordinary in- 
stance of fecundity.” 

A Continental Trip.—On his return, a post- 
captain, Captain O’Brien, with his lady and 
child, took a continental trip, and revisited the 
scenes of his early sufferings. From this we 
shall merely copy a passage, and conclude :— 

“ When I had last travelled on the rcad over 
which I was now passing, I was an unfriended, 
poverty-stricken, broken-hearted fugitive, 
amidst implacable and vindictive enemies, dread- 
ing even the sound of the human voice, or to 
hear my own, lest I should be again captured 
and led back once more to chains and dungeons. 
Then I had been upwards of eleven years in 
the naval service of my native country, five 
nearly of which had been spent in cruel cap- 
tivity; I was but an humble midshipman, and 
the precious, inestimable, and irreyocable time 
for gaining honour and reward in my profes- 
sion was wasting in almost hopeless anguish. 
My lurkings in woods and caves by day; my 
wanderings by night, with all my sufferings 
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from pain, fatigue, hunger, and inclemencies of 
the weather, passed in review before me. How 
great was now the contrast, and how exéessive 
my gratitude to Divine Providence for the un- 
bounded mercy I had experienced! My ser- 
vices had. advanced me to the rank of post- 
captain in the royal navy, which I idolised. 
Fortune had bestowed on me all pecuniary 
means of happiness, to a mind disposed to be 
satisfied, and I was surrounded by every com- 
fort, and with the means of fulfilling every 
wish which a rational mind ought to form ; 
and, greater than even all these, 1 was accom. 
panied by a most affectionate wife, and was the 
protector of my boy, the first and beloved | 
pledge of our happy union. Life was sweet- 
ened by numerous friendships, in which I was 
conscious that I possessed the attachment and 
the esteem of men of honour and merit whom 
I valued. These were now my feelings in 
travelling my old beaten track, and I must 
leave the sketch to be filled up by the feeling 
minds of my readers.” 











Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right} 
Hon. Henry Grattan. By his Son, H. 
Grattan, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1839. Colburn. 

Ir there be one subject more repugnant than 

another to us to look at or discuss, it is the 

subject of Irish politics. ‘There are such direct 
oppositions of opinion, contradiction of facts, 
clashing of data, asperity and bitterness of 
party, bad temper, religious dissension, and 
vindictive feelings, that we revolt from the 
whole field with a sense of disgust, only in- 
creased by the reflection how much good might 
be done were these hateful passions subdued, 
and the charities of our nature cultivated for 
the benefit of that torn and miserable country. 

Such being the impression on our mind, we 
must frankly state, that any publication in- 
volving matter of the kind to which we allude, 
be it of past or present date, finds us extremely 
indisposed to devote our attention to its claims. 
All that is biographical in Mr. Grattan’s book 
is well enough ; but indeed we cannot embark 
in the * Irish revolution of 1782,” nor meddle 
with the antecedent events for a century which 
preluded and led to it. The author’s desire to 
raise in public estimation the character and 
services of his father’s friends and coadjutors 
is filial and laudable; but we must leave where 
we see them the names of Malone, Pery, Flood, 
Lucas, Burgh, Daly, and the rest. 

The particulars of Mr. Grattan’s parentage, 
birth, education, and the chief incidents of his 
life, may be learnt from every biographical 
sketch ; and we shall, therefore, content our 
selves with selecting a few passages which illus- 
trate familiar affairs, and well serve to exhibit 
the character of the work :— 

** The debates and discussions in a writ of 
parliament, and the various proceedings con- 
nected with carrying the measure of free trade, 
had given new life to the people; they began 
to awaken, and the country became, in some 
degree, roused to a sense of her situation : 
men at last thought they had a country ; but 
the upper classes still remained cautious and 
timid. By the aid, however, of the patriotic 
party in Dublin, resolutions and addresses were 
circulated through the country. Mr. Grattan 
drew up several, and they were proposed at 
the respective meetings by the Volunteers. 
The high principle and sentiment which they 
breathed, the temperate and firm tone in which 
they spoke to the people, diffused a national 
spirit throughout all classes. Men now won- 


depression ; they, at length, dared to think 
they belonged to a nation, and that their 
country should be free. ‘When these virtuous 
sentiments had taken root and spread around, 
Mr. Grattan thought the season had arrived 
for bringing on the question of independence. 
But here he found all his party opposed to 
him. They all censured him for his rashness 
and imprudence. Messrs. Burgh, Daly, Ogle, 
Pery, and the Ponsonbys, were adverse: they 
could not be seduced, but they were mollified 
and afraid. 
timid ; but he evinced a delicacy on the occa- 
sion which well became him, and for which he 
deserved great credit ; for he did not, like the 
rest, seek to dissuade Mr. Grattan from bring- 
ing forward the question,—he only recom- 
mended him to consider it well; he thought 
the measure too bold, and the country not yet 
ripe for it. Mr. Fitzgibbon, though he had 
been friendly to free trade, was hostile to the 
question of independence. Some had offered 
to oppose the measure ; many had yielded ; and 
the government had nearly softened them all ; 
so that they would have remained satisfied 
with the measures the country had got; for 
they had gained credit by them, and they 
feared to risk their reputation, and put to sea 
again on such a stormy ocean. The efforts of 
the lord-lieutenant were strenuous; the orders 
from England imperative ; ‘ obstare in limine’ 
was the principle to be adopted,— if necessary 
to be acted on, and if an opening was afforded, 
to be enforced with every severity. The com- 
mands from St. James’s, as the letters of the 
ministers shew, were to resist every alteration 
in the constitution, and not even to transmit 
any such bills to England. In the midst of 
this political chaos, one man remained un- 
moved, unterrified, undaunted — John Forbes.” 

Lord Charlemont is thus described :— 

** Lord Charlemont was the most accom. 
plished man of his day; the most polished and 
the most agreeable. He was, in these respects, 
superior to any person that had yet appeared in 
Ireland, or, probably, that Ireland will ever 
again behold. His spciety was charming; he 
had the art to make every place and every 
company agreeable; and his conversation was 
so delightful, that it disarmed all reflection. 
He was fond of humour, and liked sometimes 
to be severe, and occasionally indulged in sar- 
casm, but never on his company. He was full 
of spirit, of integrity, and of public virtue. He 
possessed ambition; a great love of fame; a 
great contempt for money,—the consideration 
of which never entered into his mind. He was 
incorruptible. He was one of the few Irish 
peers who loved liberty; and it may be truly 
said, that he was not only the first of those 
peers, but the only one among them who gave 
dignity to his station. His spirit and integrity 
would not permit him to yield to government ; 
but when the people had triumphed, he strove 
to reconcile the parties, and would not abandon 
the government on a question which endangered 
it. One predominant feature in Lord Charle- 
mont’s character was, a sacred attachment to 
the British connexion ; his desire was to keep 
well with England ; and he worked in favour of 
government, not for this or for that minister, 
but for the government solely; and was not 
only anxious to have the people supporting 
him, but to have the people supporting the go- 
vernment. The prejudice of party led some to 
say, that he was nothing more than a polished 
man with exquisite manners, but they were 
mistaken; he was a man of excellent sense, 
and possessed a better judgment than many 





dered at their former tameness and systematic 


persons allowed him. He was at the head of a 


Lord Charlemont, too, was rather | 





most powerful national army, supported by the 
upper classes, and comprising all. He assisted 
in leading them on to civil liberty ; he assisted 
also in guarding them against popular ex. 
cesses; and, in both cases, he deserved the 
greatest credit, in both he rendered the greatest 
services to his country. He was flattered inte 
the chair at the Rotunda, and joined the Con- 
vention in 1783; and he certainly still kept 
with the people, although the people had broken 
with the parliament; he favoured their ad. 
dresses, and attended their meetings, and thus 
contributed to uphold them. But, though he 
seemed to encourage them in their error, yet he 
was thereby enabled to moderate, if not to con- 
trol and guard, the Volunteers against any vio- 
lent extreme, or any excess which would have 
tarnished the high reputation they had de- 
servedly acquired. It was most fortunate that 
such an individual existed. His grave and 
civil character was necessary to restrain the 
ardour of the Volunteers, and rescue them from 
their own excesses; for he well knew that 
liberty loses half its value if it is purchased 
by a victory over the people. There are times 
and there are occurrences when a man ought 
to stop, and should rather prefer to break 
with his party than go forward; yet few men 
who have acquired popularity possess courage 
enough to risk its loss. But Lord Charlemont 
did so—he hazarded his popular fame, at the 
most critical period, and rendered thereby a 
lasting service to the empire. His principles 
were noble as his mind was patriotic : he pos- 
sessed an abhorrence of every thing that was 
low and base, and instantly gave up his borough 
when the question Sf Reform was under con- 
sideration ; tendering to the people that which 
had hitherto been considered as private pro- 
perty. Lord Charlemont was at once a patriot 
and a courtier; he loved the people, and pos- 
sessed at the same time taste and manners that 
would have adorned a court. He afforded a rare 
instance of such a union, and would have done 
honour to old Greece in her best of times. He 
was certainly not devoid of vanity ; but if he 
had the defect? that attend it, he had the vir- 
tnes also. His keeping clear of the Court—his 
declining to accept office—and his lead among 
the Volunteers, established him in the minds of 
the people, and gave him an everlasting reputa- 
tion. Lord Charlemont wrote well ; his replies 
to the addresses from the Volunteers are excel- 
lent,—and while they encouraged their spirit 
and formation, they gave a regulated tone to 
liberty. He wasa good Latin scholar, and knew 
Greek remarkably well. He had travelled 
much, and was well versed in the continental 
languages. He was fond of poetry, and com- 
posed some light and pretty things. His inti- 
macy with the Bishop of Waterford (Marlay) 
encouraged this pastime; and their mutual taste 
led them to an epistolary correspondence, partly 
verse, partly prose, full of humour, raillery, and 
wit. Lord Charlemont had formed a club, 
which was called the ‘ Society of Granby Row.’ 
It was political as well as convivial, and Messrs. 
Grattan, Burgh, Langrishe, Yelverton, Doyle, 
and Sir Edward Newenham, were some of the 
principal members. It served the public cause, 
and assembled men who possessed inclination 
and ability to propose plans and digest mea- 
sures for the advancement of their countrys 
The Catholic question was Lord Charlemont’s 
weak point; he was at first unfavourable to 
their claims, and objected at an early period to 
their getting the elective franchise, when a mea- 
sure of that description was in contemplation in 
1785. The county that he belonged to was 
violent against them ; and one of his ancestors 
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had lost his life at the period of the civil wars 
in 1641. But his mind relaxed in 1793, and 
he did not oppose the measure; and prior to 
the close of his life, he became friendly to the 
great question of Catholic Emancipation. Lord 
Charlemont’s name will live as long as virtue, 
spirit, and patriotism, are esteemed.” 

The origin of the Union is ascribed to a Mr. 
Ogilvie :— 

“The only charge which was ever brought 
against the Duke of Portland as to his sincerity, 
was that which arose from the conversations 
which he was said to have had with Mr. Ogilvie, 
on the subject of a union between the two 
countries. This, however, is capable of being 
explained. It happened that Mr. Ogilvie, who 
was connected with the Leinster family, and at 
that time in Parliament, but of no other influ- 
ence, had applied to Lord Charlemont upon this 
subject, which was but the chimera of his own 
brain. The kindness of Lord Charlemont had 
induced him to reply to questions which never 
should have been put, and which merited no 
answer. He, and he alone, mentioned the sub- 
ject in private, and had a sort of blind meddling 
communication upon it with the lord lieuten- 
ant. But it was not even broached in public, 
nor would Mr. Ogilvie have dared to mention 
the subject there. Full of his own importance, 
he strove to make the duke believe that he had 
made an impression on Lord Charlemont. The 
weakness of the duke readily gave in to this 
supposition, and served to shew, not that he was 
insincere, which was afterwards charged against 
him, but that he was only weak,which his after- 
conduct in 1795 unfortunately exemplified. In 
fact, neither Mr. Fox nor the English govern- 
ment had any thing to say to the chimerical 
idea, which was barely conceived, never re- 
duced to form, which would not have been 
listened to if openly mentioned, and which was 
solely attributable to the folly and intermeddling 
of Mr. Ogilvie. In the discussion on the Union 
in 1799, Mr. Pitt, however, urged the point, in 
order to shew that the proceedings in 1782 
were not final, and that even then a union was 
meditated. But his statement was neither fair 
nor just; for he attributed to the question of 
right that which related to the question of 
trade. Ireland had settled the question of in- 
dependent legislature, just as England had her 
Magna Charta, or the principles of her revolu- 
tion of 1688 ; but matters of commerce were 
those that might have admitted of regulation, 
and were those referred to in the resolutions of 
parliament, and distinctly stated in the letter 
of the Duke of Portland. But a disingenuous 
mind, or a skilful minister, can easily pervert 
the plainest terms, and misinterpret an honest 
transaction; and thus the dexterity of Mr. 
Pitt applied the resolution, not to the subject 
of commerce, but to that of the constitution.” 

The volumes bring down the history to the 
year 1782, and therefore we presume we may 
expect two more volumes; but even when they 
are finished, the author can never close his 

bours with a better sentiment than occurs 
at the end of the first epoch__' Al that Ireland 
now wanted was Repose.” Yes, indeed, it is 
all that she has wanted, and does want, to 
make her prosperous and happy. Well might 
she exclaim with the bard — 


** Leave, O leave me to repose.” 


It is her great desideratum : the cure for nearly 

all her sufferings. But the theme is not for 

us, and we finish with a couple of personal 
Otes :— 

“ ir 1767, Mr. Grattan lost his sister Ca. 

theriue, whom he most loved. His feelings, on 








this occasion, were those of intense grief; and 
he wrote upon her death in a strain of the most 
passionate and despairing affection. His sor- 
row for her loss, and his love for the country, 
led him from the scenes of London. He chose 
the spot that Pope has immortalised in verse ; 
and took up his abode at Sunning Hill, near 
Windsor Forest. His delight was to ramble 
through the groves and green retreats of that 
charming solitude. His passion in the country 
—his perpetual pursuit—was politics. His 
mind was wholly engrossed with their object ; 
he thought of nothing else; and his attendance 
on both houses of parliament seemed to have 
riveted his mind to the subject. Mr. Grattan’s 
manner at this time was so singular, that, at 
one of the places where he resided with his 
friend Day, the landlady imagined, not only 
that he was an eccentric character, but that he 
was deranged; and she complained to one of 
his friends that the gentleman used to walk up 
and down in her garden most of the night, 
speaking to himself; and, though alone, he was 
addressing some one on all occasions by the 
name of ‘Mr. Speaker ;’ that it was not pos- 
sible he could be in his senses, and she begged 
they would take him away; and that if they 
did, she would forgive him all the rent that 
was due!” 

And the friend of his youth, Mr. Day, 
writes :— 

“ We lived in the same chambers in the 
Middle Temple, and took a house in Windsor 
Forest, commanding a beautiful landscape: he 
delighted in romantic scenery. Between both, 
we lived together three or four years, the hap- 
piest period of my life. I am angry that, in 
your introductory life of him, you are alto- 
gether silent of those years, so variegated and 
full of adventure and enterprise. However, I 
admit that it could not be expected, or even 
desired, that in so brief a sketch you should 
have noticed much of his private history. When 
we resided in Windsor Forest, he would spend 
whole moonlight nights rambling and losing 
himself in the thickest plantations. He would 
sometimes pause and address a tree in soliloquy, 
thus preparing himself early for that assembly 
which he was destined in later life to adorn. 
One morning he amused us at breakfast with 
an adventure of the night before, in the forest. 
In one of those midnight rambles he stopped at 
a gibbet, and commenced apostrophising the 
chains in his usual animated strain, when he 
suddenly felt a tap on his shoulder, and, on 
turning about, was accosted by an unknown 
person—‘* How the devil did you get down ?’ 
To which the rambler calmly replied —‘ Sir, I 
suppose you have an interest in that ques- 
tion!” 





Relique Antique. Scraps from Ancient Manu- 
scripts, illustrating chiefly Early English 
Literature, and the English Language. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., &c., and James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. No. I. 8vo. 
London, 1839. Pickering. - 

We hail with much satisfaction this little pub- 

lication, as being likely to answer two good 

purposes :—on the one hand, to collect much 
curious materials from widely scattered sources 
to illustrate the history of our language and 
literature; and, on the other, to call attention 
to, and excite interest in, a really important 
subject, which has hitherto been too much 
neglected. 

The first publications of our early literature 
were made by those who considered nothing 
but the subjects of the works they edited, and 





who gave to the world only a few noted pro. 
ductions, such as Chaucer, Gower, Lidgate, 
Piers Plowman, and others; of all which the 
texts were utterly disfigured and corrupted by 
the carelessness with which they chose the 
manuscript they used, and with which they 
followed that which they had chosen. A little 
later, people began to think that these old 
poems were curious on account of the language 
itself, and then they used some more care in 
editing them: but still this attention was paid 
only to words, and not to forms of words; and 
so little care was taken of the literal accuracy 
of the texts, and particularly of the final letters, 
that until we come down toa very recent period 
no printed editions of old English books are 
of any use to the philologist. Nothing could 
be worse executed than the editions of Robert 
of Gloucester and Robert of Brunne, by Hearne, 
printed at the beginning of the last century. 
Percy and Warton scarcely made any preten- 
sions to philological accuracy. Ritson him- 
self was more frequently pedantic than correct. 

The exclusive partiality which has generally 
been exhibited for poetry, has caused our early 
prose literature to be undeservedly neglected : 
it possesses frequently as many beauties and 
other attractions as the verse, and gives us as 
much light on the manners and sentiments of 
our forefathers. This, and the peculiar ten- 
dency of the form in which such publications 
have hitherto been published, to restrict them 
to one or two classes of subjects, has been the 
cause that those who are partial to such studies, 
and have not frequent opportunities of pursu- 
ing them in the original manuscripts, can, 
from printed books, only form a very partial 
acquaintance with the literature of our early 
forefathers. It is the object of the present 
publication to obviate, as much as possible, this 
deficiency, by giving a collection of short in- 
edited pieces on all subjects, whether prose or 
verse ; and we cannot conceive a more accept- 
able offering to every one who loves to carry 
his researches retrospectively into the ages that 
are gone by. We think that the names of the 
éditors are a sufficient guarantee for the good 
arrangement and correctness of this little work ; 
and we cannot do better than state their views 
in their own words:— 

‘€ The object of the publication, of which the 
first number is now laid before the public, is to 
collect together such pieces from ancient inedited 
mauuscripts illustrative of the literature and 
languages of our forefathers during the middle 
ages, as are not of sufficient extent to form 
books by themselves, and, from their want of 
connexion, do not easily find a place in other 
publications. To those whose attention has 
been given to the subject, it will be unnecessary 
to say that these shorter pieces are often of 
much greater importance than those which 
are more extensive. The largest proportion 
of these pieces will be in the English language, 
in some of the stages through which it passed 
from the pure Anglo-Saxon to the form in 
which we now speak it; but, from the nature 
of the subject, a fragment must now and then 
be admitted in Latin and Anglo-Norman, 
languages which were once as familiar to our 
countrymen as their own vernacular tongue. 
The contents of the first number will give the 
best notion of the design of this work. It 
has been endeavoured to produce it in a cheap 
and commodious form; and as much care as 
possible will be taken to ensure correctness. 
[t is only necessary to add, that the editors 
most earnestly invite the aid of all who take 
interest in the subject; and they trust that 
their work may thus be the means of bringing 
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to light many curious documents of middle-age 
literature, which would otherwise have been 
lost or neglected. It is intended to publish 
the numbers about once in every three 
months.” 

We cannot easily conceive a greater variety 
than is presented to us in the first number of 
this work, which contains twenty-five different 
articles, and affords specimens of our language 
at almost every period from the times of the 
Saxons up to the period of the Reformation. 
These extracts bear on a variety of subjects. 
Even the history of science finds an illustration 
in a curious early receipt for making gun- 
powder. We have a variety of popular songs, 
and among the rest the earliest English sea- 
song that has yet been discovered. The history 
of our forms of public worship is illustrated by 
copies of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
as written at different periods in the tenth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The lexi- 
cography of our language receives illustration 
in different ways, and among others by old 
glosses, which assist us in fixing exactly the 
original meanings of various English words, 
as well as by a glossary of old law terms, and 
and another of names of plants, both from 
manuscripts of the thirteenth century. The 
latter forms a curious link in the history of our 
popular botanical nomenclature. We will only 
add, that one of by no means the least interest- 
ing articles in this number is a Latin poem by 
the famous Abelard, which has never before 
been published. We wish every success to the 
undertaking. 





Captain Marryat’s America. 
(Diary concluded. } 
THE second volume finds our traveller at 
Washington, from his notices of which capital 
and seat of legislation we shall select but one 
extract :— 

“ There are three things in great request 
amongst Americans of all classes,—male, I 
mean,—to wit, oysters, spirits, and tobacco. 
The first and third are not prohibited by act of 
Congress, and may be sold in the capital, but 
spirituous liquors may not. I wondered how 
the members could get on without them, but 
upon this point I was soon enlightened. Be- 
low the basement of the building is an oyster- 
shop and refectory. The refectory has been 
permitted by Congress upon the express stipu- 
lation that no spirituous liquors should be sold 
there, but law-makers are too often law-breakers 
all over the world. You go there and ask for 
pale sherry, and they hand you gin; brown 
sherry, and it is brandy; madeira, whisky ; 
and thus do these potent, grave, and reverend 
signors evade their own laws, beneath the very 
hall wherein they were passed in solemn con- 
clave. It appears that tobacco is considered 
very properly as an article of fashion. Ata 
store, close to the hotel, the board outside in- 
forms you that among fashionable requisites 
to be found there, are gentlemen’s shirts, 
collars, gloves, silk-handkerchiefs, and the 
best chewing-tobacco. But not only at Wash- 
ington, but at other large towns, I have seen 
at silk-mercers and hosiers this notice stuck up 
in the window —‘ Dulcissimus chewing to- 
bacco.’ So prevalent is the habit of chewing, 
and so little, from long custom, do the ladies 
care about it, that I have been told that many 
young ladies in the South carry, in their work- 
boxes, &c., pig-tail, nicely ornamented with 
gold and coloured papers; and when their 
swains are at fault administer to their wants, 
thus meriting their affections by such endear- 
ing solicitude.”” 





The next chapter bolts to Upper Canada, 
whence there is a return by the far west Wis- 
consin, Winnebago, the Missouri, Missisippi, 
and Ohio, the Prairies, the Sioux, and so on 
to the end. From this grand tour we shall 
take a few specimens of the amusing and de- 
scriptive. Of Irish immigration the author 
speaks sportively, but when we view the sub- 
ject in the important light cast upon it by Sir 
R. W. Horton, we could have wished that a 
gentleman of Captain Marryat’s sagacity had 
pointed out the immense value of such an out- 
let to an overgrown and starving population. 
He, however, tells us, laughingly :— 

** Once more on board of the Michigan, one 
of the best vessels on Lake Erie; as usual, full 
of emigrants, chiefly Irish. It is impossible 
not to feel compassion for these poor people, 
wearied as they are with confinement and 
suffering, and yet they do compose occasionally 
about as laughable a group as can well be con- 
ceived. In the first place, they bring out 
with them from Ireland articles which no other 
people would consider worth the carriage. I 
saw one Irish woman who had five old tin tea- 
pots; there was but one spout among the 
whole, and I believe not one bottom really 
sound and good. And then their costumes, 
more particularly the fitting out of the children, 
who are not troubled with any extra supply of 
clothes at any time! I have witnessed the 
seat of an old pair of corduroy trowers trans- 
formed into a sort of bonnet for a laughing fair- 
haired girlk But what amused me more was 
the very reverse of this arrangement: a boy’s 
father had just put a patch upon the hinder 
part of his son’s trowsers, and cloth not being 
at hand, he had, as an expedient for stopping 
the gap, inserted a piece of an old straw 
bonnet ; in so doing he had not taken the pre- 
caution to put the smooth side of the plait in- 
wards, and, in consequence, young Teddy 
when he first sat down felt rather uncomfort- 
able. ‘ What’s the matter wid ye, Teddy ? 
what makes ye wriggle about in that way ? 
Sit aisy, man ; sure enough, havn’t ye a straw- 
bottomed chair to sit down upon all the rest of 
your journey, which is more than your father 
ever had before you?’ And then their turn- 
ing in for the night ; a single bed will contain 
one adult and four little ones at one end, and 
and another adult and two half-grown at the 
other. But they are all packed away so snug 
and close, and not one venturing to move, 
there appears to be room for all.” 

Once fairly settled down, and with industry, 
what comfort awaits them, where even the 
youngest can be of use, and nature is prodigal 
of her bounties ? Of the customs of the Sioux, 
Captain M. mentions some of considerable 
curiosity, of which we do not remember to have 
read before. For example :— 

‘In many customs the Sioux are closely 
allied to the Jewish nation ; indeed, a work has 
been published in America to prove that the 
Indians were originally Jews. There is always 
a separate lodge for the women to retire to 
before and after childbirth, observing a similar 
purification to that prescribed by Moses. Al- 
though there ever will be, in all societies, 
instances to the contrary, chastity is honoured 
among the Sioux. They hold what they term 
virgin feasts, and when these are held, should 
any young woman accept the invitation who 
has by her misconduct rendered herself un- 
qualified for it, it is the duty of any man who 
is aware of her unfitness, to go into the circle 
and lead her out. A circumstance of this kind 
occurred the other day, when the daughter of a 





celebrated chief gave a virgin feast: a young 





man of the tribe walked into the circle and 


‘led her out ; upon which the chief led his 


daughter to the lodge of the young Sioux, and 
told him that he gave her to him for his wife, 
but the young man refused to take her, as 
being unworthy. But what is more singular 
(and I have it from authority which is un. 
questionable), they also hold virgin feasts for 
the young men; and should any young man 
take his seat there who is unqualified, the 
woman who is aware of it must lead him out, 
although in so doing, she convicts herself ; 
nevertheless it is considered a sacred duty, and 
is done. The shells found in the western 
rivers are very interesting. I had promised to 
procure some for Mr. Lee, of Philadelphia, 
and an old squaw had been despatched to obtain 
them. She brought me a large quantity, and 
then squatted down by my side. I was seated 
on the stone steps before the door, and com- 
menced opening and cleaning them previous to 
packing them up. She watched me very 
attentively for half an hour, and then got up, 
and continued, as she walked away, to chuckle 
and talk aloud. ‘ Do you know what the old 
woman says?’ said the old Canadian inter- 
preter tome. ‘ She says, the man’s a fool ; he 
keeps the shells, and throws the meat away.’ 
The French Canadians, who are here employed 
bythe Fur Company, are a strange set of people. 
Theré is no law here, or appeal to law; yet 
they submit to authority, and are managed 
with very little trouble. They bind themselves 
for three years, and during that time (little 
occasional deviations being overlooked) they 
work diligently and faithfully; ready at all 
seasons and at all hours, and never complain- 
ing, although the work is often extremely hard. 
Occasionally they return to Canada with their 
earnings, but the major part have connected 
themselves with Indian women, and have 
numerous families; for children in this fine 
climate are so numerous, that they almost 
appear to spring from the earth.” 

At Fort Snelling, our countryman encoun- 
tered a mighty hunter, one Captain Scott, who 
seems to have outrivalled Uncle Sam or Colonel 
Crockett. Among his sporting exploits when 
a boy, he relates the following :— 

** IT was once buffalo-hunting in Arkansas: 
I was on a strong well-trained horse, pursuing 
a bull, when we arrived at a rent or crack in 
the prairie, so wide, that it was necessary for 
the animals to leap it. The bull went over first; 
and I, on the horse, following it close, rose on 
my stirrups, craning a little, that I might per- 
ceive the width of the rent. At that moment 
the bull turned round to charge: the horse 
perceiving it, and knowing his work, imme- 
diately wheeled also. This sudden change of 
motion threw me off my saddle, and I remained 
hanging by the side of the horse, with my leg 
over his neck : there I was, hanging on only by 
my leg, with my head downwards below the 
horse’s belly. The bull rushed on to the charge, 
ranging up to the flank of the horse on the side 
where I was dangling; and the horse was so 
encumbered by my weight in that awkward pe- 
sition, that each moment the bull gained upon 
him. At last my strength failed me; I felt 
that I could hold on but a few seconds longer : 
the head of the bull was close to me, and the 
steam from his nostrils blew into my face. I 
gave myself up for lost : all the prayer I could 
possibly call to mind at the time was the first 
two lines of a hymn I used to repeat as a child : 
* Lord, now I lay me down to sleep !’ and that 
I repeated two or three times, when, fortu- 
nately, the horse wheeled short round, evaded 
the bull, and leaped the gap. The bull was at 
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fault. The jolt of the leap, after nearly drop- 
ping me into the gap, threw me up so high, 
that I gained the neck of my horse, and eventu- 
ally my saddle. I then thought of my rifle, 
and found that I had held it grasped in my 
hand during the whole time. I wheeled my 
horse and resumed the chase, and in a minute 
the bull was dead at my horse’s feet.’ 

The hymn by way of prayer is a laughable 
hit: Mr. Murray has not so naive a touch in 
all his buffalo adventures (see last Lit. Gaz.). 
The general description of the alluvial lands 
called prairies is striking : 

“ After you proceed south of Prairie du Chien, 
the features of the Missisippi river gradually 
change: the bluffs decrease in number and in 
height, until you descend to Rock Island, below 
which point they are rarely to be met with. 
The country on each side now is chiefly com- 
posed of variegated rolling prairies, with a less 
proportion of timber. To describe these prairies 
would be difficult ; that is, to describe the effect 
of them upon a stranger. I have found myself 
lost, as it were; and, indeed, sometimes, al- 
though on horseback, have lost myself, having 
only the sun for my guide. Look round in 
every quarter of the compass, and there you 
are as if on the ocean—not a landmark, not a 
vestige of any thing human but yourself. In- 
stead of sky and water, it is one vast field, 
bounded only by the horizon, its surface gently 
undulating like the waves of the ocean ; and 
as the wind (which always blows fresh on the 
prairies) bows down the heads of the high grass, 
it gives you the idea of a running swell. Every 
three or four weeks there is a succession of 
beautiful flowers, giving a variety of tints to 
the whole map, which die away, and are suc- 
ceeded by others equally beautiful ; and, in the 
spring, the strawberries are in such profusion, 
that you have but to sit down wherever you 
may happen to be, and eat as long as you 
please. ° 2 * - 

“ An American was asked what game they 
had in his district ? and his reply was, ‘ Why, 
we've plenty of baar (bear) and deer, but no 
large game to count on.’ ” 

Of Cincinnati, planted on such a soil, we 
are told,— 

“In 1803, deer-skin at the value of forty 
cents per pound were a legal tender; and, if 
offered instead of money, could not be refused, 
even by a lawyer. Not fifty years ago, the 
woods which towered where Cincinnati is now 
built, resounded only to the cry of the wild 
animals of the forest, or the rifle of the Shawnee 
Indian: now Cincinnati contains a population 
of 40,000 inhabitants. It is a beautiful, well- 
built, clean town, reminding you more of Phi- 
ladelphia than any other city in the Union. 
Situated on a hill on the banks of the Ohio, it 
18 surrounded by a circular phalanx of other 
hills; so that, look up and down the streets, 
whichever way you will, your eye reposes upon 
verdure and forest-trees in the distance. The 
Streets have a row of trees on each side, near 
the curb.stone; and most of the houses have a 
small frontage, filled with luxuriant, flowering 
shrubs, of which the Althea Frutex is the most 
abundant. It is, properly speaking, a Yankee 
city, the majority of its inhabitants coming 
from the East; but they have intermarried, 
and blended with the Kentuckians of the oppo- 
site shore,—a circumstance which is advan- 
tageous to the character of both. There are, 
however, a large number of Dutch and German 
settlers here; they say 10,000. They are not 
much liked by the Americans ; but have great 
influence, as may be conceived when it is stated 
that, when a motion was brought forward in 








the Municipal Court for the city regulations to 
be printed in German as well as English, it 
was lost by one vote only. I was told a singu- 
lar fact, which will prove how rapidly the value 
of land rises in this country as it becomes 
peopled. Fifty-six years ago, the major part 
of the land upon which the city of Cincinnati 
stands, and which is now worth many millions 
of dollars, was swapped away by the owner of 
it for a pony!! The man who made this un- 
fortunate bargain is now alive, and living in or 
near Cincinnati. Cincinnati is the pork-shop 
of the Union; and in the autumnal, and early 
winter months, the way in which they kill pigs 
here is, to use a Yankee phrase, quite a cau- 
tion. Almost all the hogs fed in the oak forests 
of Ohio, Kentucky, and Western Virginia, are 
driven into this city, and some establishments 
kill as many as fifteen hundred a-day ; at least, 
soI am told. They are despatched in a way 
quite surprising ; and a pig is killed upon the 
same principle as a pin is made, —by division, 
or, more properly speaking, by combination of 
labour. ‘The hogs confined in a large pen are 
driven into a smaller one; one man knocks 
them on the head with a sledge-hammer, and 
then cuts their throats; two more pull away the 
carcase, when it is raised by two others, who 
tumble it into a tub of scalding water. His 
bristles are removed in about a minute and a 
half by another party ; when the next duty is 
to fix a stretcher between his legs. It is then 
hoisted up by two other people, cut open, and 
disembowelled ; and in three minutes and a 
half from the time that the hog was grunting 
in his obesity, he has only to get cold before he 
is again packed up, and reunited in a barrel, to 
travel all over the world. By the by, we 
laugh at the notion of pork and molasses. In 
the first place, the American pork is far su- 
perior to any that we have ever salted down ; 
and, in the next, it eats uncommonly well 
with molasses. I have tasted it, and ‘ é¢ isa 
fact.’ After all, why should we eat currant 


jelly with venison, and not allow the Ameri- 


cans the humble imitation of pork and molasses ? 
Mrs. Trollope’s bazar raises its head in a very 
imposing manner: it is composed of many va- 
rieties of architecture ; but I think the order 
under which it must be classed is the prepos- 
terous. They call it Trollope’s Folly ; and it 
is remarkable how a shrewd woman like Mrs. 
Trollope should have committed such an error. 
A bazar like an English bazar is only to be sup- 
ported in a city which has arrived at the acme 
of luxury; where there are hundreds of people 
willing to be employed for a trifle; hundreds 
who will work at trifles, for want of better em- 
ployment ; and thousands who will ‘spend 
money on trifles, merely to pass away their 
time. Now, in America, in the first place, 
there is no one who makes trifles,—-no one who 
will devote their time, as sellers of the articles, 
unless well compensated ; and no one who will 
be induced, either by fashion or idleness, to 
give a halfpenny more for a thing than it is 
worth. In consequence, nothing was sent to 
Mrs. Trollope’s bazar. She had to furnish it 
from the shops, and had to pay very high 
salaries to the young women who attended ; 
and the people of Cincinnati, aware that the 
same articles were to be purchased at the stores 
for less money, preferred going to the stores. 
No, wonder, then, that it was a failure: it is 
now used asa dancing academy, and occasionally 
as an assembly-room.” 

With regard to the future prospects of the 
West, the following is also important :— 

* T have often heard it asserted by English- 
men, that America has no coal. There never 





was a greater mistake: she has an abundance, 
and of the very finest that ever was seen. At 
Wheeling and Pitsburg, and on all the borders 
of the Ohio river above Guyandotte, they have 
an inexhaustible supply, equal to the very best 
offered to the London market. All the spurs of 
the Alleghany range appear to be one mass of 
coal. In the Eastern States, the coal is of a 
different quality, although there is some very 
tolerable. The anthracite is bad, throwing 
out a strong sulphureous gas. The fact is, 
that wood is at present cheaper than coal, and 
therefore the latter is not in demand. An 
American told me one day, that a company had 
been working a coal-mine in an eastern state, 
which proved to be of a very bad quality ; they 
had sent some to an influential person as a 
present, requesting him to give his opinion of 
it, as that would be important to them. After 
a certain time he forwarded to them a certifi- 
cate, couched in such terms as these:—‘ I do 
hereby certify that I have tried the coal sent me 
by the company at ——, and it is my decided 
opinion, that when the general conflagration 
of the world shall take place, any man who 
will take his position on that coal mine will 
certainly be the last man who will be burnt !’” 

The metals, iron, copper, &c., also abound in 
these regions; but we cannot do better than 
conclude with the characteristic quotation we 
have just copied. The Essays upon various 
subjects, to which the Diary is a prelude, may 
possibly claim from us a future review. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cranmer. By a Member of the Roxburghe 
Club. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Col- 
burn. 

Ir isa mad world. An old Roxburgher setting 

up for a modern novel-writer! The attempt is 

monstrous. Cranmer is, accordingly, like no 
other Novel that ever was penned ;—a novel 
with prolegomena and foot-note references ;—a& 
novel with book notices and bookish reminis- 
cences of the martyr Cranmer. Partly in 

England, and partly in Germany, is society 

sketched, and the plot unravelled. Many of 

the scenes are rather sketches of people than 
necessary to the story; and the whole is indeed 

a medley composition. The talent of the 

writer is shewn in pertinent and shrewd re- 

marks, and the filling up is better than the 
framework. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, in St. 
Mary's Church, in 1837, 8, 9, by the Rev. S. Wilberforce, 
M.A. Pp. 198, (London, Burns.)—Six sermons, worthy 
of the preacher and of his auditors. 

The Forest Planter and Pruner’s Assistant, &c., by J. 
Main, A.L.S, Pp. 251. (London, Ridgway.)—A very 
useful and practical adviser in the m: t of forest 
trees. Engraved figures illustrate both the scientific and 
more common branches of the subject. 

Black's Ki ical Tourist ~Scotland. Pp. 49. (Edin- 
burgh, A. and C, Black.)—A very useful little iter, with 
map, routes, and short descriptions. 

Leila; or the Island, by Ann Fraser Tytler, author of 
‘*Mary and Florence,” &c. Pp. ( » Hatch- 
ard.)—A pious little work, inculcating reliance on the 
Supreme Power. 

A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Turton's “* Roman Catholic 
Doctrine of the Eucharist Considered,” &c., by N. Wise- 
man, D.D. 8vo. pp. 264. (London, Dolman,)—A con- 
troversial work on the real presence, &c. &c., which we 
leave to readers not satisfied with the expositions in the 
“* Tale of a Tub.” 

Costanza of Mistra: a Tale of Modern Greece. Pp. 164. 
(London, Whittaker and Co.)— In five cantos, Byronian 
style; in favour of which, we fear, we cannot go far. The 
attempt has been pleasing to the writer. 

Means and Ends ; or, Self-Training, by C. M. Seige 
author of ** Redwood,” &c. Pp. 273. ( ion, Tilt.) — 
Written for the young women of America, this little 
volume is no inappro} offering to the young women 





England. It is full of good advice and ju 
observation. 

The Little People’s Portrait, &c., by Miss G. M. Sterne. 
Pp. 128. (London, Houlston and Stoneman; Bath, Buins 
and Goodwin.)—Meant for very young intellect, and not 
over-well done, 
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Preservation of the Teeth, by J. Gray, Dentist. Pp. 77. 
Many now-o’-days publish little treatises to 
ves into notice. The design is not illaud- 







tition; but there is 
follows the general 


The Lord's Prayer, §c., by the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 
A.M. Pp. 178. (London, J. Burns; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—Commentaries on this beautiful prayer, as ex- 

ressing the primary elements of devoutness in the human 
Breast approaching the Great Creator. 


able, where there is so much com) 
seldom much new in them, and th: 
















ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 5. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair.—Four communications were read : 
—1. A paper by Captain J. B. Martin, of Rams- 
gate, ‘On Remains of the Mammoth dredged 
up in the English Channel and German Ocean.’ 
é fishermen employed off the east coast of 
England are frequently impeded in their opera- 
tions by large boulders and bones of mammalia 
becoming entangled in their tackle; and, in 
order to clear their fishing-grounds of such ob- 
structions, they bring the masses on shore. 
The animal remains noticed in this paper are 
chiefly in the possession of the author, and 
consist of tusks, teeth, and bones of the mas- 
todon. They were obtained between Dunge- 
ness and Boulogne, Dover and Calais, and 
Yarmouth and the coast of Holland; and Cap- 
tain Martin states that they were wholly pro- 
cured in hollows, or submarine valleys. The 
boulders are also accumulated in depressions, 
and consist of a great variety of rocks. Some 
of them are much worn or rounded, but in no 
instance do they present those regularly shaped 
forms which would lead to the inference that 
they might have composed part of shipwrecked 
cargoes. T'o this communication was appended 
a note by Sir John Trevelyan, ‘On a Molar of 
an Elephant, found thirty-eight years ago in the 
bed of the Severn, near Watchett.? The same 
gentleman has also informed Dr. Buckland that 
pottery has been frequently procured, 

during the last fifty years, from the bottom of 
the estuary of the Thames, near Margate; and 
that Pot Island, off Herne Bay, has received 
its name from the quantity of similar remains 
obtained near it. A Roman vessel laden with 
pottery is supposed to have been wrecked at 
this spot.—2. ‘A Description of Five Fossil 
Trees found in the Excavations for the Man. 
chester and Bolton Railway,’ by Mr. J. Hawk- 
shaw. One of these trees was discovered in 
1837, and the other four during the present 
year, in forming a drain. They are situated 
in a nearly straight line, in beds of slate be- 
longing to the great Lancashire coal-field ; and 
the distance between the first and the fifth is 
about 106 feet. The roots, as far as they have 
been exposed, are spreading, and they are 
apparently quite conformable in position to the 
inclination. of the stratum in which they are 
imbedded. The stems are nearly at right 
angles to the plane of stratification, and were 
enveloped, when discovered, in a thin coating 
of friable coal. ‘The internal argillaceous casts 
are fluted; and Mr. Hawkshaw states that 
there are indications of a fibrous structure. 
The largest tree is 11 feet high, 15 feet in cir- 
cumiference at the base, and 74 at the top. The 
others — in height from 6 to 2} feet, and 
in circumference, at the thickest part, from 9 
to 6 feet; but the girt is not always propor- 
tioned to the height. The roots of one of the 
t specimens extended between 5 and 6 
feet from the trunk. A thin stratum of coal 
was cut through on the same plane as that of 
the roots, and, on excavating on the opposite 
side of the railroad, the seam was also found at 
the distance of about ten yards. In the imme- 






















































tained so great a number of Lepidostrobus vari- 
abilis, that more than a bushel of specimens 
was collected. Of the generic characters of the 
trees, Mr. Hawkshaw offers no opinion, as the 
coal which occupied the place of the bark was 
too friable to permit the external markings to 
be determined: he, however, alludes to the 
opinion of M. Adolphe Bronguiart, that the 
Lepidostrobus variabilis was the organ of fruc- 
tification of a species of Lepidodendron. Mr. 
Hawkshaw has not only prevented the trees 
being removed from the position in which they 
were discovered, but he has had them protected 
from the weather ; and he invites geologists to 
examine the interesting phenomena which they 
present.—3. ‘ A Notice of some Organic Bodies 
recently procured from the London Clay,’ by 
Mr. Wetherell. These fossils were first ob- 
served by the author in nodules of indurated 
clay, obtained from the excavations for the Bir- 
mingham Railway, between Euston Square and 
Kilburn. Of their true nature he offers no 
opinion, leaving the determination open to 
future research. Some of the specimens con. 
sist of flat flabelliform bodies, more or less 
corrugated on the surface, and covered with 
minute oviform grains, in close contact with 
each other. Several of the specimens are cylin- 
drical and branched, varying in diameter from 
half an inch to less than a tenth; and they are 
likewise wholly or partially covered with the 
egg-shaped grains. Besides these fossils of a 
definite form, Mr. Wetherell has procured a 
multitude of others perfectly amorphous. They 
are generally of a dark colour, and are, for the 
most part, without apparent internal structure ; 
but they occasionally consist of concentric 
lamelle. The grannies are not unfrequently 
dispersed through the substance of the speci- 
men, or they are collected in irregular patches 
on the surface. <A series of these bodies, illus. 
trative of the memoir, has been presented to 
the Society’s Museum by Mr. Wetherell.—4. 
‘On the Relations of the different parts of the 
Old Red Sandstone in the Counties of Murray, 
Nairn, Banff, and inverness,’ by Mr. Mal. 
colmson. In 1838, Mr. Malcolmson announced 
to the Society, that Mr. Martin, of Elgin, had 
procured from the lowest division of the old 
red sandstone, near that town, remains of 
several species of fishes characteristic of the 
formation in other districts. With the excep. 
tion of the ichthyolites found at Gamrie, in a 
series of beds now proved to belong to the same 
system, the Elgin remains were the only fossils 
known to exist in the old ‘red sandstone south 
of the Murray Firth, at the time Mr. Mal. 
colmson, the Rev. G. Gordon, and Mr. Stables, 
discovered the specimens noticed in this com- 
munication. The district in which these fishes 
were found extends from the village of Buckie, 
near Cullen, in Banffshire, to Culloden Moor, 
six miles south of Inverness. The higher and 
southern points of the counties are composed of 
gneiss and other crystalline schists, traversed 
by numerous granite veins. The old red sand- 
stone system, which occupies the greater part 
of the lower tracts, Mr. Malcolmson divides 
into three portions. The lowest consists of 
conglomerates, derived from the gneiss and 
associated rocks, and it contains fishes of the 
genera Dipterus, Cheiracanthus, Coccosteus, &c. 
It is considered by the author to represent the 
old red series of the Orkneys, Caithness, and 
Gamrie, in Scotland, and the ‘tile stone,” or 
lowest part of the English old red system. 
The middle division is composed of marly con- 
glomerates and sandstones, containing calca- 
reous concretions. It is characterised by a dis- 
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tinct: suite of fossil fishes, many of which are 


undescribed, and must be assigned to new 
genera. Mr. Malcolmson places this division 
on the parallel of the central strata of the old 
red sandstone to the south of the Grampians, 
and in England. The uppermost series of beds 
consist of siliceous conglomerates and sand- 
stones, in which no fossils have yet been de- 
tected. The paper contains detailed sections of 
all the localities examined by the author; and 
he hopes soon to give full descriptions of the 
singular fishes found in the central division. 
This being the last meeting of the session, the 
Society adjourned, at the close of the evening’s 
business, to the 6th of November. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 3. The Rev. W. Kirby, Honorary Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Various donations of 
entomological works were announced, and 
thanks ordered to be returned to the donors 
thereof. Members were elected. The Rev. 
F. W. Hope described a plan for the extirpa- 
tion of the species of Anobium, which is found 
very abundantly in carved wood-work imported 
from the Netherlands. Various species of in- 
sects were exhibited by Messrs. Bainbridge, 
Fennell, and Saunders. Mr. Westwood de- 
tailed the proceedings of one of the saw-flies 
( Tenthredinide), which he had observed in the 
act of flying over and depositing its eggs in 
the blossoms of the apple at Hammersmith. 
In the preceding summer the entire crop of 
fruit had failed, in consequence of the interior 
of the young fruit having been infested with 
the larvee of a saw-fly; and he now had no 
hesitation in considering that the winged insects, 
recently observed, had been produced from 
some of these last year’s larve.— The following 
memoirs were read: 1. * Descriptions of a New 
Holland Species of Bolbocerus,’ in the collection 
of the Rev. F. W. Hope, by Mr. W. Bain- 
bridge. 2. ‘Experiments on Old Honey-combs, 
with a view to determine the Substance of 
which they were composed,’ by W. Sells, Esq. 
3. ‘Some Account of the Preparatory States 
of Xiphydria Dromedarius, with Observations 
upon its Affinities,’ by Mr. Westwood. A 
discussion (in which Messrs. Kirby, Hope, 
Marshall, and others, took part)'ensued, origin- 
ating in the circumstance of so many species 
of bolboceri, of very large size, being inhabitants 
of New South Wales, where, owing to the 
absence of the larger quadrupeds, the existence 
of coprophagous insects of any size might have 
been doubted. : 

July 1. The Rev. F. W. Hope in the 
chair.—Various donations of books and insects 
were announced, and thanks ordered to be 
returned to the several donors. Several new 
members were balloted for and elected. Mr. 
Barraud exhibited a very small wasp’s nest, 
found attached to the inside of a sparrow's 
nest: from the very minute size of the cells 
in its interior, and the nature of the external 
envelope, it was considered by Messrs. Water- 
house and Sbuckard that it could not have 
been made by any hitherto described British 
species of Vespa. It was stated that Mr. 
Raddon had procured more specimens of the 
magnificent Goliathus Drurii, from vessels 
trading to Africa. Mr. W. Bennett exhibited 
a living specimen of Cal Sycophanta 
captured on the coast of Kent, and which had 
been kept alive by feeding it upon moths. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited some remarkable beetles 
belonging to the Mexican genus Chaotas ; the 
males of which, contrary to the ordinary rule 
among insects, greatly exceeded the females in 
size. He also exhibited a species of his genus 
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which had so greatly the appearance of the 
genus Membraus, as to have misled Linneus, 
who accordingly placed it amongst the Cicada, 
although in reality belonging to a different 
order. Mr. Hope exhibited a splendid collec- 
tion of insects from Assam, some of which were 
of very great beauty and interest, and of which 
he read the descriptions. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Jury 5, Mr. J.E. Gray, President, in the chair. 
Living specimens of Salvia pratensis collected 
at Cobham, Kent, were exhibited by Mr. Sanson. 
Read, the ‘ Details of the first Excursion taken 
this Summer, by the President and Members of 
the Botanical Society of London,’ by Mr.G. E. 
Dennes, F.L.S., Secretary. The excursion 
was made early in June, to Mickleham and 
Box Hill, Surrey, and thence to Norbury Park. 
A large collection of plants was obtained ; 
amongst them several rare ones :—Aceras an- 
thropohora, Orchis muscifera, Hippocrepis co- 
mosa, Cynoglossum sylvaticum, Veronica mon- 
tana, Anthyllis vulneraria, &c. &c. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE, July 1.— Degree of Bachelor in the Civil 
4 was conferred on the Rev. J. Walker, of Trinity 
al 

The Rev. J. R. Oldham, M.A., of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, was admitted ad eundem of this university. 

July 2 (being Commencement Day), the following Doc- 
tors and Masters of Arts were created :— 

Doctors in Divinity.— Rev. E. Rice, Trinity College; 
Rev. H. Stebbing, Rev. F. R. Hall, St. John’s College ; 
Rev. S. Fennell, Queen’s College; Rev. R. Wilson, Rev. 
G. Wightman, St. John’s College; Rev. W. Scoresby, 
Queen's College; Rev. G. Bosworth, Trinity College ; 
Rev. C. Wesley, Christ’s College; Rev. G. Dodds, Pem- 
broke College; Rev, M. Seaman, Queen’s College; Rev. 
G. Dodsworth, Catharine Hall. 

Doctors in the Civil Law.—A. F. Bayford, Trinity Hall; 
Rev. D. B. Langley, St. John’s College, and Vicar of 
Olney, Bucks, 

Doetors in Physic.—G. F. Evans, T. P. Parr Marsh, J. 
Andrew, Caius College; M. A. N. Crawford, Trinity Col- 
lege; W. Michell, Emmanuel College. 

Masters of Arts—R. A. Denton, C. O. Goodford, A. 
Longs King’s College; H. Watkins, J. F. Robinson, R. 
: amberla n, R. Cooper, M. Amphlett, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege; M. Wilkinson, F. Sheppard, F. W. Yorke, A. Ad- 
cock, A, Ramsey, F. Braithwaite, Clare Hall; C. A. Cal- 
= E. Shortland, J. Jackson, W. D. B. Bertles, N. 
i eymer, E. W. Milner, W. C. Hotson, Pembroke Col- 
ree C. Parker, W. Blunt, W. J. Johnson, H. Headley, 
. Tozer, H. Howes, C. Clayton, W, B. Wilkins, R. 
es J. Fernie, Caius College; J. R. W. Hale, C. 
- roome, Trinity Hall; W. R. Parker, H. H. Hig- 
wed C. Hart, E. H. Landon, J. Patteson, Corpus 
xitisti College; J. Clark, W. Bruce, H. E. Preston, ‘T. 
Be Queen's College; _E. Crow, J. Stackhouse, B. 
y yclt J. H. Carnegie, T, Miles, E. Kelly, T. Dainty, 
T A J. Robinson, W. H. King, Catharine Hall; D. 
W —- S.B. Smyth, H. J. Daubeny, C. J. Hilton, T. 
oe veuthorpe, P. W. Courtenay, Jesus College; R. 
4 mg 4 G, @reenstreet, H. F. Bacon, W. Bates, J. 
Chreet’s . T. J. Baines, G. A. Walker, J. Hart, C. Green, 
Collison College; W. H. Bateson, J. D. Lane, F. W. 
Christ aC. R. Hoare, J. D. Gilbert, T. J. Clark, A. 
Cook ee W. Johnson, C. J. Cartwright, T. F. 
Sale, F. . Ledsam, G. H. Marsh, A. W. i Rose, R. 
Fh Darl Bennett, A. Smith, W. H. Coleman, W. S. Salman, 
Chen R. Fraser, H. W. Beadon, R. Barber, J. W. 

enso, W. Wilkinson, R. M. Phelps, H. T. Davies, 


Sa 7: Lemeon, J. G. Uwins, J. Saunders, St. 








H, Swinny, F. Jones, J. Buckle 
Danese, - Lowe, W. H. ‘Owen, J. Wood, R. W. 
Jayrill, Magdalene College; S. E. Girdlestone, J. O, 
Seager, H. Browne, W. Turner, M. A. Atkinson, 


ae ilson, A. Smith, J. I. Smith, W. L. Coxhead, W 
L Con? F. Custance, O. Walford, C. J. Selwyn, G. E 
W — J. B. Palmer, J. S. Mansfield, A. isset, G. 
Aw myth, G. D. Johnstone, T. C. Browne, R. J. St. 
> byn, W. C. Radcliffe, W. F. G. Farmer, E. L. Clarke, 
Li ~_ Michell, J. R. Goodman, V. F. Vyvyan, G. J. 
Woy. W. Greenslade, W. Tennant, W. C. Frampton, 
+ J. Parkes, T. P. Methuen, G. B. Gre ‘ory, W. A. 
re » S. Turner, J. C. ——= A. Helps, W. L 
J es, R. Prescott, T. E. Healham, F. E. Carve, H. 
RE J. W. Woodfall, G. Richards, P. W. Mayon, 
A. Hea » Ix Arthur, E, H. Denison, C. Powell, T. 
CE. ley, E. V. Mason, C. W. Hardy, S, Thornton, 
Hue, W. Pirie, A. Hunter, J. H. Timms, W. F 


Maitland, T. B Trinity College ; J. C 4 
7 5 . ; J. C. Barkley, 
C.W. Robinson, F. Leg my Mt. Wilder, W. C, Rough. 
c . H. R. Gilbert, Emmanuel Coll >; J. ‘I’. H, Smith, 


Furlong, M. G. Lamotte, E. Bick: . 
Sussex College; P. H. Foun, Dowsing College sais 


July Sth, at the last day of term, the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred on J, F. Sharpe, of Sidney Sussex 
College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

WE continue our quotation from Mr, Wright's 

interesting paper; selecting its more popular 

illustrations. 

‘ No class of popular literature was so gene- 
ral a favourite among the Anglo-Saxons as 
enigmas and riddles, and they form an impor- 
tant part of the literary remains of our 
forefathers. 
mata, such as those of Aldhelm, were composed 
at a very early period. They were imitations 
of a still older Latin tract of this description, 
which was also popular among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, under the title of ‘Symposii /Enigmata,’ 
and which has been frequently printed; but 
whether this title implies that it was written 
by a person named Symposius, or whether it 
only means that they are ‘symposiaca enig- 
mata,’ or, as we might say, * nuts to crack over 
our wine,’ is a question among the learned ; 
though the introductory lines would lead us to 
conclude that they were written with a view to 
this latter object. They have sometimes been 
attributed, but apparently without any good 
reason, to Lactantius. The riddles in this 
collection are expressed in triplets; they are 
often so contrived as to convey information 
under the cloak of amusement, and they some- 
times present us with an elegant sentiment or 
a pretty idea. The subject of the following is 
a ship :— 

Longa feror velox formosz filia silva, 

Innumera pariter comitum stipante caterva ; 

Curro vias multas vestigia nulla relinquens. 
The idea contained in the following is 
new :— ‘ 

Est nova nostrarum cunctis captura ferarum, 

Ut siquid capias et tu tibi ferre recuses, 

Et quod non capias tecum tamen ipse reportas. 
The subject of the next is a violet. In the 
second line there seems to be a pun in the 
word spiritus which has not the odour of great 
antiquity about it. 

Magna quidem non sum, sed inest mihi maxima virtus; 

Spiritus est magnus, quamvis sim corpore parvo; 

ec mihi germen habet noxam, nec culpa ruborem. 
Some of these enigmas are curious, as illustrat- 
ing incidents of private life. The subject of 
the following, which bears a different title in 
different manuscripts, is certainly some kind of 
liquor composed of three principal ingredients : 
according to the gloss in the margin of the 
oldest manuscript, these were honey, wine, and 
pepper. 

Tres olim fuimus qui nomine jungimur uno, 


Ex tribus est unus, tres et miscentur in uno ; 
Quisque bonus per se, melior qui continet omnes. 


Lad 


no 


Aldhelm confesses that he was but an imitator 
of Symposius; but his enigmata are deficient 
in that simplicity of sentiment and expression 
which he found in his models. There needs 
no greater proof how complicated and far- 
fetched they are, than the immense number of 
glossarial explanations with which they are 
accompanied in the MS. preserved in the 
British Museum. The following, perhaps, 
possesses as much simplicity as any we could 
select, but the last line is a remarkable speci- 


‘|men of that sinking in poetry of which its 


writer has often cause to plead guilty. Its 
subject is the wind. 
Cernere me nulli possunt nec prendere palmis, 
Argutum vocis crepitum cito pando per orbem, 
Viribus horrisonis valeo confringere quercus, 
Nam superos ego pulso polos, et rura peragro. 


The next is so peculiarly literary, that, although 





it needs some explanation, we can hardly pass 


Collections of Anglo-Latin nig. |. 


it over. Its subject is the alphabet: it will 
perhaps be enough to say that in the third line 
ferro is explained in the gloss by stilo graphico, 
that the ¢erni fratres are the three fingers 
which hold the pen, and the incerta mater the 
pen itself, ‘it being uncertain whether this 
were a crow or goose quill, or a reed.’ 

Nos dene et septem genit# sine voce sorores, 

Sex alias nothas non dicimus adnumerandas, 

Nascimur ex ferro rursus ferro moribunde, 

Necnon et volucris penna volitantis ad ethram : 

Terni nos fratres incerta matre crearunt ; 

, cupit instanter sitiens audire, docemus, 

um cito prompta damus rogitanti verba silenter. 

But by far the most cnrious and interesting 
collection of early enigmas that exists, is the 
large one in Anglo-Saxon verse, which occupies 
a considerable portion of the Exeter manu. 
script. From their intentional obscurity, and 
from the uncommon words with which they 
abound, many of these riddles are at present 
altogether unintelligible ; but where they can 
be translated with any certainty, they are by 
no means devoid either of beauty or interest.” 

“ The Higher Branches of Sciencem 
Tt has been already observed that science, as 
cultivated by the Anglo-Saxons, was almost 
entirely founded upon older foreign authors 
ities. One of the most popular of these au- 
thorities was Isidore, a Spanish Christian, who 
lived at the beginning of the seventh century, 
and who published a manual of science under 
the title of ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ as well asa 
larger work entitled ‘ Etymologiw,’ or ‘ Origi« 
nes,’ which is a kind of nomenclature, accom. 
panied with definitions of nearly every thing 
that existed, from the highest attributes of the 
Deity, through all the different regions of 
science and art, down to the most insignificant 
of children’s games. In the higher branches of 
science, the Saxons followed principally those 
writers of the time of the Roman empire, who 
were then peculiarly styled ‘ the philosophers ;” 
such, for example, as Macrobius and Apuleius. 
Bede, and the Anglo-Saxon scholars of that 
and the following age, quote frequently such 
writers as Dionysius Exiguus, and Victor 
Aquitanus. The popularity of certain trea. 
tises appears, in some cases, to have arisen 
from their accidental introduction into England 
at an early period. This, perhaps, was the 
case with Cicero's translation of ‘ Aratus,’ and 
the prose ‘ Astronomica’ of Hyginus which 
jaccompanies it; in the Harleian library are 
| preserved a few leaves of what may have been 
, the very copy of this work that was first 
| brought into our island; for it seems to have 
been written in the seventh, or early in the 
eighth century; the pictures bear every mark 
of having been painted by a foreign artist, and 
there can be little doubt that it was the pro- 
| totype of the other manuscripts of the same 
|book which were written in England in the 
‘ninth and tenth centuries, although neither in 
|the text nor drawings are they absolutely 
| literal copies. Aratus, in Cicero’s Latin version, 
and Hyginus, were the chief authorities of the 
Anglo-Saxons, not only for the forms and 
| positions of the constellations, but also for the 
| details of Grecian and Roman mythology, with 
which their names were so closely connected. 
|The scientific writings of Boethius do not 
| appear to have been much read till the latter 
jend of the Anglo-Saxon period. Geometry is 
‘found in the Anglo-Saxon lists of sciences ; 
| but to what extent, or in what form, it was 
| Studied, we have no very certain indications. 
| Tradition, in after-times, gave to the reign of 
| King Athelstan the honour of the first intro. 
| duction of Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ although we 
are not acquainted with any English manu« 
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script of that work which belongs to an earlier 
date than the twelfth century, when it was 
translated into Latin by Athelard of Bath. 
It seems probable, indeed, that the Anglo- 
Saxons, when they spoke of geometry, under- 
stood nothing more than simple mensuration ; 
and we have no reason for believing that they 
had any acquaintance with mathematics as a 
pure and abstract science. The great dissen- 
sions about the true time of celebrating Easter, 
which had been felt so severely by the Anglo- 
Saxon church, had given a peculiar turn to 
numerical calculations. The object which 
many of the early Anglo-Saxon scholars had 
chiefly in view in their visits to Rome, was 
not more to obtain a knowledge of the argu- 
ments by which the Romish church there 
defended its doctrine on this subject, than to 
learn the calculations on which its variations 
depended ; and on their return, they made a 
powerful use of both in their controversies 
with the partisans of the contrary system. 
These calculations were long afterwards the 
business of the arithmeticians (rym-creftige), 
and those who were skilful in ‘circle-craft,’ 
(on circule-crefte); and the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts of all periods are filled with tracts 
and tables connected with this all-engrossing 
subject, under the title of ‘De Computo,’ or 
*De Computo Ecclesiastico.’ The Anglo- 
Saxons rather took notice of, than observed, 
the various phenomena of the heavens. They 
were interested in them simply so far as they 
were supposed to influence the seasons which 
were favourable or otherwise to the husband- 
man or the sailor; or with an eye to their 
more mystical connexion with the destinies of 
individuals or of kingdoms. Anglo-Saxon ma- 
nuscripts abound in tables of prognostications 
of the weather, and of the good or bad in- 
fluence of the lunar and solar changes. Al- 
though sea-faring men were the chief observers, 
yet even they confided so little in the certainty of 
such prognostications, that, rather than trust to 
them, they preferred choosing the two calmest 
months of the year, June and July, called, on 
that account, the earlier and later sailing-months 
(lide-monad), for their longer voyages. Some 
of the best scholars not only suspected that 
there were errors in the authorised astronomi- 
cal calculations, but were extremely puzzled by 
accidental observations, which disagreed with 
thestatements of the books they followed. In 
the year 798, considerable sensation was caused 
upon the continent by the planet Mars, which, 
under certain circumstances, had been found to 
remain beneath the horizon much longer than 
it should have done, according to ‘ the books 
of the philosophers.’ In answer to a letter 
from Charlemagne, Alcuin, after entering at 
some length into the subject, goes on to ob- 
serve :—* However, what has now happened to 
the planet Mars alone, the same thing is fre- 
quently observed in these parts with respect to 
all the five planets, namely, that they remain 
longer under the horizon than is stated in the 
books of the ancients which are our guides. 
And perhaps the rising and setting of the stars, 
as observed by us who dwell in these northern 
arts, vary from the observations of those who 
ive in the eastern and southern part of the 
world, where chiefly flourished the ‘ masters ’ 
who set forth for us the laws and courses of the 
heaven and of the planets. For many things 
are changed, as your own wisdom knows per- 
fectly well, by diversity of place.’ Alcuin’s 
modern editor conjectures, from this passage, 
that the Anglo-Saxon scholar had made such 
great advances in the study of science as already 
to suspect the true form of the earth. It is 





certain that observations made systematically 
with moderately good instruments, in pursuance 
of the train of reasoning which Alcuin here 
states, would have led to its discovery. -The 
passage shews, at all events, that the wisest of 
the Anglo-Saxons were conscious of the imper- 
fections of the system they were pursuing. 
To some scholar of the tenth century, we owe 
a comprehensive treatise in the Anglo-Saxon 
language on the principal astronomical pheno- 
mena, designedly explained in a simple manner, 
and calculated for the level of ordinary capaci- 
ties. From the numerous copies which still 
remain of this work, we may conclude that it 
was extremely popular in its day. Yet it has 
hitherto been scarcely noticed by modern 
scholars, and indeed it is not unfrequently 
found buried among collections on the com- 
putns, so as very easily to escape attention. 
This tract gives us a very fair, and on the 
whole a very favourable, view of the popular 
science of the period when, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, knowledge was in such treatises diffused 
among the many, instead of being restricted in 
a learned language to the few. The writer of 
this book begins by stating that night is the 
effect of the earth’s shadow, when the earth 
itself is between us and the sun. After ex- 
plaining the moon’s changes, as a matter aris- 
ing naturally out of the former subject, he goes 
on to tell us how, from sunset to sunrise, the 
night is divided into séven parts, namely—1. 
twilight, or ‘ evening’s gloaming ;’ 2. evening ; 
3. the hour of silence, when every thing goes 
to rest (conticinium); 4. midnight; 5. cock- 
crowing ; 6.dawn; 7. daybreak, or the period 
which intervenes between dawn and sunrise. 
The account of the year, and its seasons, 
divisions, and duration, leads to the definition 
of the lunar, as contradistinguished from the 
solar year, and this affords us a remarkable 
specimen of the popular mode of explaining 
science which was used by our forefathers : 
* Now,’ says the writer, ‘ you may understand 
that the man who goes round one house, makes 
a lesser course than he who goes round the whole 
town ; and so the moon has his course to run 
sooner on the lesser circuit than the sun has 
on the greater; this is the moon’s year.’ ” 
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jects), retained a very fine character, and not 
one of the beauties in the sculpture was lost in 
this reproduction, notwithstanding the differ. 
ence in the size, which is considerable. The 
preparation on which the light acts by M. 
Daguerre’s process is spread on a copper plate. 
All the pictures exhibited in the Chamber were 
nine or ten inches in height, and six or seven 
in breadth. The value of a copy of this size is 
fixed by M. Daguerre at three francs and a 
half; and he calculates that the apparatus 
necessary to produce pictures of these dimen- 
sions would cost about four hundred francs in 
the first instance, but has no doubt that the 
perfection of the method of fabrication would 
soon reduce this price in a sensible manner.— 
The Quotidienne.* 

We should several weeks ago have announced 
to our readers that Mr. Talbot had succeeded 
in getting the lights and shades of his photo. 
genic copies in the natural order. We have 
several specimens in our possession, which are 
perfectly accurate and quite beautiful. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Carlisle Cathedral. From Drawings by 
R. W. Billings. Part I. Boone. 

ALTHOUGH Carlisle Cathedral is, as a whole, 
far from being one of the most grand and im- 
posing ecclesiastical edifices in the country ; its 
antiquity renders it venerable ; and many of its 
parts are exceedingly curious and beautiful. Of 
this latter circumstance, Mr. Billings has very 
successfully availed himself in the publication 
before us, which cannot fail to be interesting 
both to the architect and to the antiquary. 
The plates are executed with great neatness ; 
and there is an effect of sunny light in several 
of them which is very pleasing. 


Outlines of Celebrated Works from the best 
Masters of Ancient and Modern Sculpture. 
No. XV. Murton. 

THE publication of this pretty and useful little 

work (which was some time ago noticed in our 

columns), is proceeding with increased rather 
than with diminished ability and interest. 

When completed, it will form a valuable volume 

for the artist or lover of art. 





PINE ARTS. 
DAGUERROTYPE. 
On Sunday last, M. Daguerre exhibited se- 
veral productions of the Daguerrotype in one 
of the halls of the Chamber of Deputies. 
There were views of three of the streets of 
Paris, of the interior of M. Daguerre’s studio, 
and of a group of busts from the Musée des 
Antiques. The extraordinary minuteness of 
such multiplied details as was shewn in the 
street views, particularly in that of the Pont 
Marie, was much admired. The slightest ac- 
cidental effects of the sun, or boats, the mer- 
chandise on the banks of the river, the most 
delicate objects, the small pebbles under the 
water, and the different degrees of transparency 
which they imparted to it,—every thing was 
reproduced with incredible exactness. The 
astonishment was, however, greatly increased 
when, on applying the microscope, an immense 
quantity of details, of such extreme fineness 
that the best sight could not seize them with 
the naked eye, were discovered, and principally 
among the foliage of the trees. In the view of 
the studio, all the folds in the draping, and the 
effects of light and shade produced by them, 
were rendered with wonderful truth. The 
head of Homer, which is the principal figure in 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Bochsa’s Concert, at the Opera House, 
on Friday afternoon, was very fully attended ; 
and the entertainments well warranted a crowd. 
Mario sang a scena from “ Lucrezia Borgia” 
with exquisite taste and feeling ; and Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, delighted us with 
pieces from “ Lucia di Lammermuir” and the 
‘* Matrimonio Segreto.” Mrs. Bishop sang 
with great effect in character; and Persiani, 
Pauline Garcia, and others, enriched the vocal 
treat by some charming contributions. In the 
instrumentation, Bochsa and his harp shone 
brilliantly ; and Thalberg and Dohler shewed 
of what the piano-forte is capable. While we 
have thus to praise every thing in the per- 
formances, we have to reprimand, in the 
severest language, the rapacity and pillage 
exercised by the box-keepers on such of the 
company as could not find room in the pit. 











* It aj rs, by the French papers, that the pension 
somnieed by M. Da uerre, as the condition of his dis- 
closing his secret, has been voted by the Chamber = 
Deputies. We trust, therefs that no imp = 
now be thrown in the way of a speedy and unreserv 

developement of the whole process. The sum voted to 
Daguerre is 6000 francs (240U.) a-year; and to M. Neipce, 
the son of the gentleman whose claim to the first disco- 
very of the art was brought forward in the Literary 
Gazette, 4000 francs (160i.) a-year. M. Arago’s Report von 
the subject reached us since the above was written, bu 








the picture (representing many ancient sub- 





we found it too long to translate for our present Number. 
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Upon them these harpies pounced, and a re- 
gular sale of accommodation was carried on. 
Places offered for a guinea were bated to a 
crown: and no sooner were the purchasers seat- 
ed than they were ousted for higher bidders, and 
moved from box to box, so long as the extortion 
could be practised. This evil has grown to a 
most offensive pitch, and especially at this 
theatre. It is full time it were put down! 
To the end of the concert a number of boxes 
remained empty ! 





VARIETIES. 

Charterhouse Square Infirmary.—When the 
interests of humanity render an appeal to the 
public expedient, it has ever been the anxious 
wish of this Journal to raise its voice in fur- 
therance of the good cause. It is one of the 
most useful and delightful powers enjoyed by 
the press to do so; and on this ground we beg 
to direct the attention of our readers to an ad- 
vertisement (headed as above), in our columns 
of to-day. We might be eloquent in the mass 
of suffering alleviated by this excellent charity 
on the number of our fellow-creatures restored 
by it to health and comfort from states of the 
severest pain and all but hopeless misery. It 
is not, however, our task to work on the feel- 
ings of the community. There ig a noble 
abundance of benevolence in this Christian 
land, and of sympathy in the sorrows of the 
afflicted, wheresoever it appears, that either 
can be exercised for a truly laudable object. 
We therefore content ourselves with referring 
to the advertisement in question; of bearing 
testimony to the admirable management of this 
Infirmary ; and of saying, that much as it has 
done, and continues to do, its funds are insuffi- 
cient for carrying on, to any thing like the 
desirable and requisite extent, the cure of a 
class of the most excruciating diseases that can 
embitter existence, and which are chiefly spread 
among the poorer orders of society. 

Dinner to Mr. Macready.—We learn that a 
dinner is to be given to Mr. Macready next 
Saturday, in honour of his noble efforts in 
behalf of the national drama; at which H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex will preside, and be sup- 
ported by Lord Normanby, Sir E. Bulwer, 
Serjeant Talfourd, and other eminent literary 
characters. We are sorry to observe that suf- 
ticient publicity does not appear to have been 
given to this design. Its mere indication, 
however, ought to be enough to rally ever 
friend of the stage round the illustrious presi- 
dent; and we trust such will be the result, 
though certainly the matter ought to have 
been more widely promulgated. 

Hampton Court.—A notice has been issued 
that the royal apartments will in future be 
closed on the Friday in each week, instead of 
Saturday, as heretofore. All our readers are 
not, perhaps, aware of the number of new and 
interesting pictures now exhibited at Hampton 
Court, and the excellent rearrangement of the 
whole gallery. It is particularly rich in old 
portraits. 

Pratt's Exhibition of Gothic Armoury has 
been closed, and most of the armour appropria- 
ted for the grand tournament at Eglinton 
Castle. 

Royal Botanic Society.—Next Saturday has 
been appointed for a promenade in the grounds 
of this new Society, in the inner circle of the 
Regent’s Park, for the purpose of exhibiting 
rare, new, and extraordinary plants, paintings, 
models, and drawings of plants, botanical works, 


geological specimens, agricultural and horticul- 
tural implements, agricultural and manufac. 
turing productions, and architectural orna- 





ments ; decorations for rooms, and drapery of 
all kinds, in which representations of flowers 
or foliage are introduced. Productions of the 
arts or manufactures connected with the science 
of botany are invited to be sent. 


H. B. has begun another century in capital 
style, Nos. 601, 2. The first is naval, “A 
Ship in Distress,” the crew throwing the cargo 
overboard. The vessel is named, on the stern, 
“ The Whig Radical,” and below is inscribed 
*¢ Melbourne, O’Connell, and Co.” His lord- 
ship is at the whee’, calling out to throw every 
thing overboard to keep her afloat; which 
order is obeyed by Lord Normanby throwing 
over the Jamacia Bil, where Lord Glenelg is 
already over and struggling with the waves ; 
Lord J. Russell and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are hoisting over the Irish Corpora- 
tion Bill; the Irish Railroad, Resolution on 
Canada, and government plan of education 
being already floating in the waters. Other 
ministers are looking with terror to a visionary 
Cerberus-looking rock, with the countenances 
of Wellington, Peel, and Stanley (we believe). 
On the other side, and above, is a cloud— 
Brougham, whence the tempest proceeds, and 
‘“* The Times”? behind in another portentous 
shape. ‘The whole is full of imagination, and 
certainly one of the finest of these caricatures. 
“ The Indian Juggler” is the title of the next, 
and a very amusing group. O’Connell is the 
showman, Mr. Macaulay the juggler, seated on 
the ground and playing the balls, whilst the 
ballot-box and a sword, marked “ the whole 
hog,”’ are near him, ready for new tricks. Lord 
Melbourne, and the Queen hanging on his 
arm, are spectators, and Brougham is telling 
Peel that he (the Premier) is in partnership 
with the jugglers, which he knows, as he was 
once in the concern himself. On the other 
hand, John Bull is beset by Mr. Rice, with the 
begging-hat, and Lord John beating the tam- 
bourine: the Chancellor tries to get a donation, 
by assuring John that swallowing the sword is 
to come next. Mr. Grote and Mr. Hume also 
appear. 
numerical precursor. 


Parisian Statistics. —In 1837, the births 
amounted to 29,192; the deaths to 28,135: 
increase, 1058. The number of illegitimate 
children was 9572, or nearly one-third of the 
whole. The marriages were 8366. 


British Association..The riotous proceed- 
ings of the Chartists at Birmingham seem to 
militate against the approaching meeting of 
the British Association in that town. It is 
however to be hoped that quiet will be restored 
before the date of the meeting, and that it will 
itself have a beneficial effect upon the conduct 
of the misguided portion of the population. 


The Mirror (Vol. XXIII, Limbird), as here- 
tofore, looks more rich in illustrations and 
materials when collected together than could 
be expected, even from the goodly appearance 
of the single Numbers, It continues to be 
conducted with enterprise and judgment. 


No. VII. of Mrs. Loudon's Ladies’ Flower 
Garden (London, W. Smith) preserves every 
character of grace and beauty. The silene, or 
catch-fly, with its pretty blossoms; the more 
brilliant dianthus; the gay tropwolum, and 
several other very elegant flowers, embellish 
this Number. 


Impromptu, after hearing a Sermon. 
«« Religion, where’er she extended her sway, 
Made the ignorant wise, and the barbarous civil,” 
The elderly bodies cry.— Well a day, 
I wonder what next will his reverence say, 
For he’s got to the Barber of Seville /== Mi H: 





It is not unworthy of its immediate 5 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Russian Literature,—In the department of poetry and 
the belles lettres, in the strict sense of the term, Russian 
literature furnished in 1838 but a scanty harvest. Paltry 
collections of verses and petty novels may with propriety 
be left out of the account, though their number this year 
was not smaller than usual, Upon the whole, Russian 
~— appears for the moment, if not on the decline, at 

t in a weakly state. Puschkin and Dimitrieff are 
dead; Jukowsky and Baritinski have given up writing ; 
Countess Rostopschin, who promi fairly, seems to 
have cooled in her zeal ; ictow, instead of producing 
separate works, contents himself with contributing to jour- 
nals, and thus fritters away his talent; and no fresh poets 
come forward. A tragedy by Polewoi, Ugolino, has beenvery 
successful on the stage, but does not stand the test of perusal 
in the closet. Among the recent novels there is scarcely 
any worth mentioning, but ‘* The Seducer,” by Sagosken : 
nearly all the others are more or less faithful and happy 
imitation of French novels, aad of Balzac’s. 
During the gest year, a taste for illustrated editions has 
been strongly manifested in Russia. Instead of import- 
ing such books from France and England as they former- 
ly did, the Russians th 1 now prod them. 

‘his, however, applies only to the text, for France 
furnishes the ——- and the woodcuts, as in the 
case of the ‘‘ Don Quixote” and the illustrated Bible, 
published by Pluchart. This is the place to mention also the 
** Pantheon of Contemporaries,” which contains a series 
pects sketches, oe with portraits. The 
me — abe a - a bay national 
work ; the lithographic portrai jonging to it are, upon 
the whole, well weed ny All these {ilustrated editions 
are warmly encouraged in Russia, and several enterprises 
of the kind are in a. In regard to translations, 
it may suffice to observe that the most remarkable new 
French, English, and German works, have made their 
appearance in a Russian dress; if there are to be found 
among them many indifferent novels, dramas, vaudevilles, 
&c., this is not to be wondered at. The total of the 
works translated into Russian, in 1838, amounts to 300; 
that of the original works is about 700; which dispropor- 
tion is still very considerable, but yet shews a favourable 
pr » since not long ago the proportion of original 
works to translations was the very reverse.”— Leipsig 
Borsenblatt. (Quoted in Paris and London Advertiser.) 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tea: its Effects Moral and Medicinal, by G. G. Sig- 
mond, M.D. f.cap, 5s.—Physic and Physicians; Lives of 
Celebrated Medical Men, 2 vols, post 8vo, 24s,—On the 
Enlisting, Discharging, and Pensioning of Soldiers, by 
H. Marshall, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Black’s Economical Tourist, 
Scotland, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Historical Records of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Regiments of Dragoon Guards, 8vo, 8s. 
each. — R. C, Sewell’s Argument against the Abolition of 
the Bishops’ Court, 8vo. 3s, 3d.—Holy Living and Dying, 
by Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s.—Stories of the 
Fireside, by Miss Sn yd 12mo., 4¢,—The Vectis Direc- 

le of Wight General Guide, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
flection, a Discursive Poem, 8vo. 4s,— 
Sketches of Married Life, by Mrs. Follen, 12mo. 3s. 6d,.— 
Théatre des Jeunes Gens, by L. F. De Porquet, 16mo. 
3s, 6d,—Théatre des Jeunes Demoiselles, by L. F. de Por- 
quet, 16mo, 3s. 6d.—Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
by T. ag A royal 8vo. &s, 6d.—Essay on Oblique Arches, 
by G. W. Buck, 4to. 14s.—H. Hallam’s Li History 
of Europe, Vols. Il. III. and IV, gooey work), 
8vo. 2i. 5e—Learn to Die, by C. Sutton, D.D., 18mo. 
3s. 6d,.—Studies of Heads, by M. Julien, 4to. 14s.—The 
Little People’s Portraits, by iss Sterne, square, 22. 6d.— 
Sir G. C. Haughton’s Inquiry into the Principles of Rea- 
soning, 8vo. 7s.— New Law Dictionary, by H. J. Holt- 
house, Lom 92. — St. Stephen's, or Pencillings of Politi- 
cians, by Mask, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The Last Man, a Poem, b' 
E. Wallace, 8vo. 6s.— Memoirs 


be, 4to. 10s.—Towers’. Domestic r 
new edit. 8vo. 13s.—Outlines of Analogical tm—— 34 
G. Field, 2 vols. 8vo. 30e.—De Lamartine’s Trav 
Holy Land (People’s edition) royal 8vo, 3s. 6d,—Fa- 
mily Library, Vol. LX VIII. (Roscoe’s Life of Cervantes), 
5e.—Hymns Translated from the Parisian Breviary, 
The Cathedral,” 18mo. Se, fid.— - 
jum, by H. Ad- 


dison, 18mo. 5¢.—Eton Selecta e veteri Testamento, new 
edition, 2s. bound. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 











July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 4 From 49 to 73 12 to 310 
Friday «++.» 5 eves BO «+ 73 B3O'1l ++ 3004 
Saturday -» 6 cove Bh oe 79 29°96 ++ 2987 
Sunday +++» 7 coe BB ce 75 2931 +. 2968 
Monday -- 8 coos BB ce 65 29°58 ++ 29°64 
Tuesday -- 9 cooe SL oe 66 29°65 +. 29°75 
Wednesday 10 cose 47 ++ G4 29°88 -- 2990 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the evenings of the 7th, 8th, and 10th, generally 
clear; rain fell on the 8th and three following days. 


A violent storm of thunder and vivid lightning in all 


ay of the compass, accompanied with rain, from about 
-past eight p.a., till 





about midnight of the 7th. 
Rain fallen, +125 of an inch. 
Badthonton. CuARLEs HENAY ADAMS, 
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_THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 

Gallery, with a Selection at ea! 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutc! French Schools, 
ts open daily, from Ten in Morning vault Six in the Evening. 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, the e7th INSTANT. _ 
He FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 53 Pall Mall West, 7 the British Institu- 
tion, Open from Nine o’Clock fee Dusk. 


“TAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 
(Aas annouss SQUARE INFIRM. 


ARY, for the Relief of the Poor afflicted with Fistula, 
and other Diseases of the Rectum. 


Ancient Masters 











President. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. Earl Harewood General Percira 
The Right Hon. Karl Digby W. T. Copeland, Esq. Alderman, 
The Right Hon. Lord Denman | M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Littledate; Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman 
The Hon, Mr. Justice Patteson| John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Bir Charles Forbes, Bart. David Barclay, Esq. 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. — Deacon, Esq. 
Sir Francis M. émmi manney Henry Hoare, Esq. 
eo Sir H. Maclean,}Lewis Loyd, Esq. 

John Masterman, Esq. 

Thomas Gage Sebright, Esq. 





Treasurer. 
Jon Howell, Esq. West Wickham, and 9 Regent Street. 


* Surgeon, 
Frederick Salmon, Feq. F.R.C.S. 12 Old Broad Street. 


House Surgeon, 
Thomas Hays, Esq. F.R.C.S. 


Honorary Secretary. 
W. B. Ogden, Esq. St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 
Matron, 
Mrs. Marshall, 


Collector. 
Mr. Gregory, 14 Panton Street,, Haymarket. 

Ata numerous Meeting of the Governors, W. T, Copeland, Fsq. 
Alderman, M.P, Vice-President, in the chair, the following Re- 
port was unanimously adopted, ordered to be printed for circula- 
tion, and advertised as an Appeal to the Public, with the view of 
enabling the Committee to extend the usefulness of this most ex- 
cellent and much needed Charity :— 


“ exp ere 
“On the of th 'y of this valuable Insti- 
tution, the Committee meet “ite supporters with increased confi- 
dence, though not without painful solicitude—confidence in the 
merits am charity, and solicitude arising from the conviction 
that nefit would be effected through its means, 
could that Deneae be dispensed with a less sparing hand. 

It is a cheering circumstance, that to the close of the year 
1887, embracing a period of two years and a quarter from the com- 
mencement of the Charity, there were admitted 357 patients, a 
a majority of whom were restored to perfect health, and nearly 

the remainder so far relieved as to be able to resume their 
aon occupations. But the great importance of the Intirmany is 
yet more convincingly shewn, when the above period is contrasted 
with the last twelvemonth, during which 277 afflicted persons 
bo my re entered on the books, 91 only of whom could be received 
into the house; leaving a considerable number whose cases abso- 
lately require the advantages of the In-door Establishment, yet 
poms admission. Thus, although the Committee have great 
cause arising from the undeni- 
able wuaeass of the Institution, and the liberal support hitherto 
extended to it, they have, nevertheless, solid grounds for regret, 
that an insufficiency of funds still compels them seriously to limit 
that assistance which is so pressingly called for 

** As we predicted at the opening of the Charity, the applicants 
ey as it becomes better known; and while every aa hy Om 's ex- 

affords fresh proof of the advantages con! ta 

Retage ‘0 light afflicting instances of the manner in which indivi. 

duals have for years endured the severest sufferings, and who, 
but for this Infirmary, would most probably have fallen a sacri- 
fice to the want of efficient advice. 

“T ittee rogrst to add, that even — a strictly eco- 
Funds, they hav com: pel ed to 

am of ae — . half of the wifling sapleal of the Charity. 
to a generous and discerning Pub- 








They theref 
lie to aid them in fa thie. work of real philanthropy by a prompt and 
penny contribution, in order that the Infirmary may be placed 


and p 





ban “aplhews fo basis its intrinsic merits so 
y demand. 


They have great fs in ing the following 
additional Subscriptions, very recently “received :— 





2. 
His Grace the Archbishop —yeennnnanedin +(Donation) 10 io 
The Corporation of London . +-(Donation) 100 0 
Annual. Donation. 
asd. £ sd, 
Lord 


The Right Hon. Samuel Wilson, 
Mayor. President of the Infirmary ., 

Ames, Levi, Esq. .... 0.006005 

Adey, Goormy Big. 

Adams, Dr., LL.D 

trown, Benjamin, Esa. (ad ‘donation).. 

Bellamy, H 

Jentinck, L 


1010 0 


oe 
cr 


ase 
aso 


seteveeterecseveeee 21 O 


~ ~ 
cuccovnt 





co eae 
es ew oceoocsce 
eo ecosseoocoescososo oo 


—~ 
— 





Annual. Donation. 
£ad £44. 
Copeland, W. T., Esq., Alderman, M.P. 
Vice-President (5th donation) .......+++++ 
Caldwell, John, Esq. .....++++++ eee 
Cox, Richard Saary, Esq. evesces 
Carruthers, rag, Esq. tee 
Cooper, Henry, Esq. ee 0 
A ollard, Frederick William, Esq. jun.. 10 
Collard, Frederick, Esq 10 
Cabbell, a Bona,” Esq. F. R 8. (2d 
donation) ......++ +++ . 
Colchester, — 
Cattley, John, en. 
Chapman, B. D., > 
Clutterbuck, wi ee) ‘Esq. 
Dalton, Mrs. coccee 
Davis, the Rev. Mr.. 
Dimsdale, John, E 
Davey, Wm., Esq. 
Fast, Joshua, Es: 
Flight, T poten Ee sq. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. “9 _ 
Fuller, Hugh, Esq. .... 
Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 
Glenney, George, Esq 
Progeea, J., Esq. s+. 
Garratt, John, Eq., ju . 
bart, William, Esq. .. 
srimsdell, Samuel, Esq. 
Grillier, William, Esq. eocce 
arman, Jeremiah, Esq. 
Huxley, James, Esq. 
Heppel!, George Hastings, Eaq, ..- 
Hill, Charles, Eeq. .... 000+ 
Hill, Mr. Jolin Brooks ee 
Harris, Arthur, Esq. 
Jessel, Z. A., Esq. ..... 
King, William, Esq. ... 
Lucas, Mr. William 
Laurence, Mr. John 
ere ye sites -Gen. Sir “James ‘Law, 
K.C. 


Lyons, Thoma: Esq. 
Iovi, Nathan, Esq. . 
Lockner, Captain soeenee . 
Lady, a, by Mr. Frederick Salmon . 
Lockner, Conrad, Esq. (2d donation) ...... 
Maugham, Robert, Eanes eoeeee 
Murphy, L., Esq. 
Masterman, Jain; ‘Eaq. ‘Vice-President vn 

donation) ...... ++... woveces 
Mollett, J., Esq. ... 
Mic klem, Edward, Ha. 
Mordecai, Mrs. . cece 
Nibtock, Miss. 
Nealby, Joseph, 

ugee, Francis, 
Naylor, O. Esq, ... 
Oliver, Samuel, Esq. « 
Ommanney, Lady .. 
Pownall, Henry, Esq. . 
Parkinson, James, Esq.. 
Peek, Brothers, Messrs. . 
Rutter, Valentine, Esq.. 
Rothschild, Messrs. 
Reid, Sir John Kae, Bart. 
Roope, Colonel . 
Rushworth, Edward, Esq. 
Russell, the Rev. Dr. we 
Richards, John, Esq. (ath donation 
Sherriff, G. W. Esq. 
Smith, Newman, Ese 
Skegys, Miss ..... 
Sadler, Isaac, Esq. 
Sheldon, Edward, Es se 
Stone, Ww illiam, Esq. (2d donation) i 
Souter, John, Esq. .. ‘ 
Salmon, the Rev. George ° 
Salmon, Captain ..... 
Short, William, Esq. . 
Sturt,” Honeys. Esq. ae 
Slack, J. T. Esq. ... 
Sanderson, George, Es: 
Shaw, Sir ‘James, Bart., Vice-President. 
Smitheman, James, Esq. . 
Saunders, James, Esq. 
Samuels, Denis, Esq. 
Wilson, Joseph, Esq. . 
Wilcockson, Miss . 
Wilkinson, James, ‘Bsq. 
Wilkinson, Daniel, Esq. 

r, M. 


10 
10 
0 


10 


eco ecsesso S&S S&S ooo co cfc escosos © 


eoccoces esoooo 


(—) 


Woolner, B., Esq. 


0 

Every Subscriber of One Guinea annually, is entitled to the 
admission of two out-patients during the yea 

A donation of Ten Guineas a Life Sub 
entitles the Donor to two out-patients every year. 

Subscriber of Ten Guineas in one sum, and One Guinea 
annually, is entitled to one iu and two out-patients every year. 

A Subscriber of Twenty Guineas, at once or in separate sums, 
of Ten Guineas each, is a Life Governor, and entitled to the 
admission of two in and four out-patients every year. 

The following form of Bequest is recommended to those 
charitable individuals who may feel disposed to assist the Infir- 
mary by Will 

“I give and bequeath the sum of £ to the Treasurer 
for the time being, of the ¢ Infirmary for the Relief of the Poor 
afflicted with Fistula, and other Diseases of the Rectum,’ esta- 
blished in London, which sum shall be for the use and benefit of 
the said Infirmary: and the receipt of the person, who shall be 
Treasurer thereof at the time when the above Legacy is paid, 

shall be a good discharge to my Executors for the same.” 

Subseriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer; at 
the Banking Houses of Jones, Loyd, and Co. ; Williams, Deacon, 
and Co; Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co.; and Messrs. Ranson, Pall! 
Mall East; by W. B. Ogden, Esq. Honorary Secretary : or by the 
Collector, Mr. Gregory. 





» and 


DINBURGH REVIEW, 
be published in a few days. 
are required on or re Wednesday 


89 Paternoster Row, July 13, 1839. 





No. 140, will 


Advertisements and Bills 
next, 





TBUMS, SCRAP-BOOKS, ENVE- 
LOPE-CASES, and Blotting-Cases, in mn plein ond ele. 
gant Ler are kept in every variety, at Limbird’s Stationary 
and Music Warehouse, 143 Strand, facing Catherine Street, near 
to Somerset House; where may be h Envelopes, from the 
best paper, and well made, at l¢. 6d. the 100.—A Bor to hold 
preg 9 Music, elegantly bound, for 58. 6d,—A Travelling 
Writing-Desk, 10 inches, 15s. 6d.; 12 inches, 16e. 6d,; 14 inches, 
tana Wiese Papers. plain and gilt, 4d., 6d., Bd., 10d., and Is. 
the quire.—Note Papers, at 3 +» Ad. an nd 6d. the quire. 


T= SCIENCE “at ‘DRAWING; being a 
Progressive ae of the C peremertae bernie of Nature. 
B ANK HOWA iq. 
PartI. T i ¥ cap 8vo. with ie Plates, price 44. 
Part II. Animals. 
Part 111, Human Figure, will shortly appear. 
Witham Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On TUR 7. oy Hi in f.cap 8vo. pe f cloth, 
wescs AL HISTOR f FISH, 
AMPHIBIANS, = REPTILES, iuarated with very 
numerous Engravings on Wood (2 vols.), Vol If. 
y LLIAM 8WAI NSON, Enq. 
Being Vol. 116 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia. 


By the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 


Natural History of Birds. 2 vols. 12s. cloth. 
Quadrupeds. 1 vol. 6s. 





cloth. 
Geography and Classification of Animals, 6s. 
Animals in Menageries. 6s. cloth. 


Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Na- 
tural History. 6s. cloth. 
r. Swainson writes, not for scientific men alone, but for the 
public at large; and his style, which has all the characteristics 
of animated conversation, is well adapted for the purpose.”— 


ee 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co,; and John Taylor, 

; MRS. TROLLOPE REFUTED. 

On Aug: 1 (to be completed in Ten Monthly CAR at ls, 
with T'wo spirited Illustrations in each), No. I. of 


) ied ASHLEY ; or, Facts upon Facto- 


By FREDERIC MONTAGU. 
London: H, Tohased. Manchester: Bancks and Co. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 15 vols. — { L-! the septal ae edition), 
1.178. 6 
‘THE WHOLE. WORKS. ‘of the Right 
Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore; with a Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his may 5 
By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D, 
Tate Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
May be had separate, by the same Author, in 8vo. 12s, boards, 
Holy Living and Dying; together with 
Prayers, containing the Whole Duty of a Christian, and the 
parts of devotion titted to ail occasions, and furnished for all 
necessities. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, se — Longmans; J. 
Richardson; Hatchard and Son; J., G., F. Rivington ; 
J. Bohn; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Mead and Malcolm; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; KH. Hodgson; B. Fellowes; H. 
Bohn; C. Dolman; T Bickers; J. H. Parker, Oxford; J. and 
J.J. Deighton, Cambridge; ; G.and J. Robinson, Liverpool ; and 
Ww. Strong, | Bristol. ws 


t Svo. price a. board 


‘, 
YRIC s. “from the GERMAN of 
SCHILLER. Comprising the “ Song of the Bell,” and 
other celebrated pieces. 
Translated by J. Pym Johnston, Esq. 
London: C. and H, Senior, 49 Pall Mail. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL, 
In one handsome volume, duodecimo, price 5s. ee in cloth, _ 
Ts LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, with Lite- 
rary and Historical Lilustrations from authentic Documents, sup- 
plied by Spanish gy ey and other Editors of bis Works. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Porming Vol. 68. of the Family Library. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 





Price 5s. 
HREE MONTHS IN THE NORTH; 
Including Excursions in Tellemark and Ringerige, with 
an Itinerary 
By GEORGE DOWNES, M.A.,, M.R.1.A., M.RS.N.As, 
Copenhagen, ‘and F.H.N.M.S., Jena 

Author of “ Letters from Mecklenbargh Haistein,” «« Lettere 
from Continental Countries,” “ Galignani’s Guide through 
Switzerland and Savoy,” ‘ Dublin rhc teentgg Prize Poems,’ 
with ‘Spanish and German Ballads,” 

*« The Itinerary, combined with the Letters, will be found a 
sufficient guide-book for tourists limited to a short absence from 
England.” 

Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; T. egg London ; and 
Job a Communit . » abil 


REPORT of the "ROY AL DISPEN- 
SARY for DISEASES of the EAR, Dean Street, 
Soho Square, under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager; shewing that since 1816, 10,750 Patients have been 
cured or relieved: with Remarks on Deafness, &c., and on a safe 
and easy mode of removing O i the Ki Tubes, 
without operations or medical aid 
a J. He CURTIS, Bes 
urgeon to the Institution. 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





Lendon: 





J OURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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In post 8vo, 8s, 6d. * 
HE NORMANS in SICILY. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq, M.P. 
Together with Ilfustrations of the above Work ; 3 being a Series, 
now complete, of Thirty D gs of the S ic and Norman 


Sicily. Folio. 
Remains of John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








* With Maps, 8vo. 5s. 
JOURNA OF THE 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Vol. IX. Part Il. containing— 
_ 'The President's Address—@. Holroyd’s Journey to Kordofan 
a Dr. Prichard on the Ethnography of High Asia—4. Ains- 
worth’s Journey by Herachea to Angora—5. Count de Bertou’'s 
Route by Hebron, “the Dead Sea, Wady Araba, the Red Sea, and 
Petra—6. On the Site of Tyre—7. Professor Robinson’s Travels 
in — Arctic Discoveries, by Messrs. Dease and Simp-~ 
&c. &e. & 
- “John adie Albemarle Street. 


Vols. IL, Il. = er IV., 8vo. pero ae e Work, with 
a Copious Index, 15s. eac 


N INTRODUCTION to the LIT E- 
RARY HISTORY of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Cen- 


sf 
— By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
A few Copies remain of Volume I. 
John a ane Street. 


HELA ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the 
SEASON, 


I. 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 
Vols. JI., FIL., ont IV., 8vo. completing the Work. 
Bvo. ibe. each. 


Mrs. Austin on National Education. 
- Sa. 


Capt. Harris’s Wild Spent of South Africa. 


ies ‘ 8vo. 


Capt. Wilbraham’s Travels in the Caucasus, 


Georgia, and along the Shore of the Caspian. 
Piates and Maps, 8vo. 


v. 
Mr. Fellows’s Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
20 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 


VI. 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Northern 
hon = 
P, post 8vo. 

John med > pee Street. 





In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 37. 3s. in boards, 


: 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 
Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of 
Religion in England; from mH Ea er of the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution. Selected and illustrated with Notes. 
By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D, 
Master of Trinity © alleges Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
h Uckfield, Sussex. 

Third edition, with s a cree Introduction, some new Lives, and 
many additional Notes. Printed uniformly with the “ Christian 
Institutes,” by the same Editor. 

J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's agape and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 





In 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 9d edition, with New Preface and Alterations, 
By GEORGE STEPHENS, Author of “ The Voice of the 
Pulpit,” «The Manuscripts of Erdeley,” “ Political Prophecy 
Pulfilled, ” ke, 


THE TRAGEDY of GERTRUDE and 
BEATRICE, 

“ Mr. Stephens takes, and is entitled to take, rank much 
higher than Mr. Sheridan Kaowles and Sir E. L. Bulwer; and 
if no other proof were Ta apenas ¢ oe and Beatrice’ would 
alone suffice.” —The C. ian Magazine 

c, Mitchell, Red Tien! Court, Fleet Street. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. XLVI. price Six Shillings. 





vontents. 
1. Greek ag and English Scholarship. 
2. Versaille 
3. L emeneser—Ression Literary Biography. 
¢ Albites—Origin of _ French Language and Literature. 
5. Tieck's collected 
6. Danilefsty--Campaign ‘of the —oreees in France, 1814. 
7. Russia, Persia, Turkey, = Fra 
8, Music Abroad and at Hom 
9. Miscellaneous L iterary Notices. 
10, List of New Put ions on the Conti 
ae and Armstrong, 8 Wellington =. Strand. 








Dedicated to Charles Diekens, Bo, (hs ). 
Under the distinguished patronage of He ajesty, the Queen 
igo Her Royal Ly ey ne oa Augusta, &e. Se, 


VISION’ ‘of DEA \TH'S DESTRUC. 
TION,” and other Poems. 
By T. J. OUSELEY, 
3d edition. 
Adams, and Co, Birmingham: Knott, 
Vublin: William Curry and Co. Sackville 


London: Hamiltor, 
Hawker, and Co. 
Street. 





In 40. 5 price One ‘eum, with 16 Engravings, the grecter Part 
ran z f them beautifully coloured, 
r 
HE IN T ERNAL STRUCTURE of 
FOSSIL VEGETABLES found in the Carboniferous and 
Oolitic Deposits of yoo Britain described and illustrated. 
By HENRY T. M. fi gS 
Of Lartington, F. G.S. F.R.S.E. &e. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; + Longman and Co, 
London 





rice 78. 6/. with Riciguhinas and Woodcuts, 


H E EDINBURGH NEW PHILO. 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
—— by PROFESSOR JAMESON. 
» LIL. April—July, 1839. 
Principal Contents. 

Eloge of A. L. Jussieu—Dr. C. R. Goring on Microscopes— 
Mr. Henwood on the Expansion of Steam—Professor (2rated on 
Ww aterspouts—M. de Gasparin = beeaesaare J. Boog Russell on 
the Construction of Buildi ectators and 
Auditors—Dr, Fyfe on Punvervamay- aie John Revie on Da- 
guerre’s Photography — Dr. Daubeny’s Reply to Professor Bis- 
chof’s Remarks on the Theory of Volcanoes—Mr. M. Ponton’s 
Method of Preparing Paper for Photographic Drawing—Scientific 
Intelligence; Reviews of New Publications; List of Patents, &c. 
Adam and Charles Black, )Ediahongh 3 ; nasemen and Co. London, 


“DR. BRYCE oN EDUCA TION IN INDIA. 
0. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
BRIEF SKETCH of NATIVE EDU. 

CATION IN INDIA, under the Superintendence of 
the Church of Scotland, with Kemarks on the Policy of the 
British Government, and the Character and Condition of the 
Hindoos, as these bear upon the Question of Conversion to Christ- 
ianity. 





By JAMES BRYCE, D.D 
ae haplain in the Service of the Hon. East India Company. 
aapene Wa. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


In Bro. with 1241 Wood Bogravings, price 50s. boards, 


DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and — Cc ining a clear E iti 
of their Principles and Pra 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 


Also, in 8vo. new edition, corrected throughout, illustrated with 
Maps and Plans, with new and ao a bringing 
down the Information to 1839, price 50s. boards, o! 

DICTIONARY of COMMERCE, &e. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq 
*e* The si ae containing Maps of Hiaitways, Canals, 
. &c. separately, price 74. 6d. 
‘snhoas ee and Co. 
RAI LROADS AND TURN! PIKE ROADS. 
3d edition, with 15 large Plates, &c. 3is, 6d. cloth, of 


WOOD’S PRACTICAL TREATISE 

e on RAILROADS and Interior Communication in 

general; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers of 

the improved Locomotive Engines, and ‘lables of the compara- 

—. of Conveyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike 
oads 





Also, 2d edition, Nine large Plates, 21s, cloth, of 
IR HENRY PARNELL’S TREATISE 
on ROADS, wherein the Principles on which Roads should 
be made are explained and illustrated. 
on: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Part III. 2s, Gd. of Major Jackson # and | Captain Bott's y 


IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


To be completed in Ten Parts. 

«* A work not only honourable to the authors, but worthy the 
fame of the illustrious hero who is its subject....,It is the only 
one in the least degree worthy of the subject.”—United Service 
Gazette. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
In3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, cloth, lettered, 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. 
Also, just published, a cheap edition (the 8th) of 
The Ballot. Price 3d. or 20s. per Hundred. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





DR, SIGMOND" ’‘S NEW WORK. 
In f.cap. 8vo. 58. cloth, lettered, 
NEA —its Medicinal and Moral Effects. 
By G. G. SIGMOND, M.D. F.S.A. F.L.8 : 
Professor of Materia Medica to the Royal Medico-Botanical 


: ety. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





94 edition, corrected, with Vignette, designed by Nixon, eng 
on Steel by Adlard, in 18mo. black sheep, lettered, with mn 
edges, price 2s. 6d.; black calf, 3s.; moroceo, 6s. 


PREPARA TION for the LORD’S 
SU 
roe ie oflaiga a Companion to the Altar; intended 
y MRS. CORNWALLIS, 
Author of « qa on the Canonical Scriptures.” 
ndon: Hayward and Moore, 63 Paternoster Row, 


24d Of whom may be had, 
The Christian Remembrancer. By Ambrose 
a Eq. Author of “ Hore Solitarie,” “ The Church of God,” 
Mc. (Large Type.) 12mo. bound in cloth, lettered, price 4¢. 6d. 





n f.cap 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 
IDS ro REFLECTION. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
4th edition, with the Author's last Correctio 
Edited by HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, ea: a. 
William Peeae —_— we Lane, London. 


“te 2 vols. Syo. 2d edition, aHig b Adaluons and 88 Piesea, 


R. BUCKLA ND'S “BRIDGEW ATER 
TREATISE on GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
WiUiam Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





THE LAW A THE —— OF LAW. 


vol. posi 
. 7 : 
DVENTURES of a = “ATTORNEY in 
SEARCH of PRACTICE. 
Dedicated to all Attorneys who want a haya and to all 
lients who want an Atto 
Sounders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Gteeet. 


ISHOP ANDREWS’ Ss PRIVATE 
DEVOTIONS, with his Manual for the Sick, translated 
from the original Greek. 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, 
F.cap 8vo. with a Portrait, a new edition, price 5s, 
William Plokering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


8vo. cloth, lettered, with Plates, 2 d edition, price 7. 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
HUMAN TEETH; Sremese Causes of their Destruc- 
tion, and the Means of their Preserv 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
London: Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row; and 
James Drake, Birmingham, 








Price 5s. 6d. in cloth, ‘. 
4 hee LONDON SATURDAY JOUR. 
NAL, Volume the First, containing Nos. 1, to XXVI. 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraserand Crawford, 
Edinburgh ; Curry and Co, Dublin. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA. 

In 2 handsome vols. post 8vo. with many Wood Engravings and 
an Original Map, price 10s. 
TBAVEIA in BURMAH, MALAYA, 

SIAM, CHINA, and HINDUSTAN, with a full Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs, Societ , Commerce, &c. &c. 
of the Burmese and other Inhabitants oa Eastern Asia. 
By the Rev. HOWARD MALCOM, 
Charles Tilt, Flest Street. 


(PHE COURT and LADY’ Ss MAGAZINE 


for July (No. M,CX.), with authentic coloured (full length) 
Portrait of Henrietta Maria (self-styled La Reine Infortunée), 
Daughter of Henri Quatre, and Queen Consort of Charles I, of 
England; and a highly interesting Memoir (chiefly from Manu- 
-— and other Documents of the Period). 
ap. 1. Youthful Days — Extraordinary Marriage — Treaty 
with Charles Prince of Wales—On Royal and Political Marriages 
Arrival at Dover, Chap. 2. Secret “History of an Attempt to 
Organise a Faction in the Queen’s Household—Dismissal of the 
Queen’s Attendants by the ‘King—C ivil Wars in England—The 
ueen sails for Holland. Chap, 3. Lands in Yorkshire to aid the 
ing against the Parliamentarians—Her Perils and Distress— 
Final Parting of the King and Queen—Latter Days of Henrietta 
Maria. Tales—Poctry—Musical Critique, by Professor Pepoli— 
al Acad (Second Notice) — Societies of 
7 in Water. Colours—Keviews of a great variety of recent 
Works by popular Authors — Alphabetical List of Presentations 
at Court—Paris Correspondents—Monthly Letter—Marriage— 
Double Registration Index 
Dobbs and Co. 11 Gener Street; and of all Booksellers. 
This Number commences the ve Volume. 





’ H E 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


E R. 


In 

F 

By the Author of ** The State Prisoner.” 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


STE 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
In medium 8vo. uniform with Byron's Works, &c. price 8s. 
HE LIFE of BENVENUTO CELINI, a 
Florentine Artist. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
With Illustrative Notes. ni 
Home, by Miss Sedgwick, will be published 
on the 14th. 
¥y% ‘I wenty other pate woe are now published in 


London: ition Smith, 113 Fieet Street; Fraser and Co. 
dinburgh ; and Curry and Co, Dublin. 





In 1 vol, Bvo, = —— Comic Weedeats, price 
6d. bound in cloth, 

AMMER “GR ETHEL; or, German 

Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, from the Collection of 
M. M. Grimm, and other Sources, with Illustrative Notes. 

In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 3. 6d. 
Sketches of Married Life. 
By Mrs. Follen, Author of «¢ The Well-spent Hour,” &e. 
London: John Grom, 121 Newgate Street. 


8vo. » Tae Gd. . 
WELVE SE RM ONS, delivered 
the New oe Uo of the Israelites at Hamburg, 
Dr. GOTTHOLD SALOMON ; 
And Translated tio ~~ German by ANNA MARIA 
OLDSMID. 


in 


« Among the a. have led to the publication of these 
Sermons, is the hope that from theirperusal many ofmy Christian 
countrymen may derive a better k ledge of the i th 
of the Jews. .... To these Sermons | confidently ask the atten- 
tion of the kindly and conscientious Christian. I may add, that 
many of them may be found available for persons of every re- 
ligious denomination and sect. If in religious discussion, men of 
all creeds would seek, not points of difference, but points of 
agreement, how much of the strife and bitterness that deform 
God's earth would disappear !"—Translator’s Preface. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





— 


Post 8vo. 
‘HE JOTTING BOOK; A Political 
and Literary Experiment, intended as Argument for 
the Genuine Finality of the Reform Bill; being Extracts from 
the Diary of a ued Optimist ie whatever regards the Con- 


stitution of 
_ AN AMATEUR. 
Joba 3 urray, Albemarle Street, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Just published, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 15s. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
WITH MANY ADDITIONAL POEMS, NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 
Edited, with copious Notes, and a New Life of the Author, 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, K.C. M.G. 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
Beautifully printed by Whittingham, containing many Pieces of each Author hitherto 
unpublished, with Portraits, original Memoirs, and Notes, 


By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD and the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


Foolscap 8vo. price 5s, each Volume. 
THE AUTHORS ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE— 
Burns, 3 vols. 
Thomson, 2 vols. 
Collins, 1 vol. 
Kirke White, 1 vol. 
Cowper, 3 vols, 


Surrey and Wyatt, 2 vols. 
Beattie, 1 vol. | 


he 3 vols, ! Young, 2 vols. 

Goldsmith, 1 vol. Akenside, 1 vol. 
Butler, 2 vols. 
Prior, 2 vols. 

Falconer, 1 vol. 


Gray, 1 vol, 


Milton, 3 vols. 

Shakspere, | vol. 

Dryden, 5 vols, | 
Parnell, 1 vol, | 
Swift, 3 vols. 


Nearly ready, Aldine Edition, 5 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 25s. 
THE POEMS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
Edited, with Notes, and a new Life of the Author, by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, PUBLISHER, CHANCERY LANE. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part I. of a 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Projected and partly Arranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Principal of King’s College, London. 

Edited by the Rev. HENRY J. ROSE, B.D. 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The New General Biographical Dictionary will be published in Monthly Parts, and will most 
probably not exceed Twelve closely printed Volumes, 8vo. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Work may be had of the Publishers, and all other Booksellers. 


London: B. Fellowes; J., G., F., and J. Rivington; Duncan and Malcolm; E. Hodgson ; 
G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; R. Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. and A. 
Greenland; F, C. Westley; J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; Capes and Co.; J. and 
J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


NEw WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED by 
veaty. RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


I. 
The Hon. C. A. Murray’s Travels in 


North America, 
During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
II. 
Precaution. 

By the Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c, 
New edition, revised by the Author, complete in 1 yal. 
embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 
Forming the New Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 

*,* This new edition of Mr. Cooper’s earliest work of fiction 
has been revised throughout by the author, expressly for the 
Standard Novels. The copyright has been assigned to Mr. Bent- 
ley by Mr. Cooper. 


Also, in a few days, 


I. 
Hamilton King. 
By M. H. Barker, Esq. (‘€ The Old Sailor"), 
Author of “* Tough Yarns,” *“ Land and Sea Tales,” &c, 
3 vols. 


II. 
Victories of the British Army. 
By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” 


&e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 


and Portraits. 








LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK, 
2d edition, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
AMBLES in the SOUTH of IRELAND, 
in 1838. 
By LADY CHATTERTON, 

«¢ This is a charming book, full of picturesque descriptions, in- 
teresting observations on life and manners, amusing anecdotes, 
legendary lore, just feeling, and sound common sense.” — Lite- 
gp gest 

« 


Nehed 





he p P and amiable woman, de- 
sirous that others should reap as much benetit to their health and 
spirits as herself, from a visit to the neglected sister-island.”— 
Bxraminer. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. weegy | Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 


and Bradtute, Edinburgh. 
M* 


I. 
The Life aud Times of the Right 
Hon. Henry Grattan. 


By his Son, Henry Grattan, Esq. M.P- 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, July 12. 
COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS, 


IL. 
Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils. 
3 vols, 


III. 
Capt. D. H. O'Brien’s Adventures during the 
late War. 





On the 20th of July will be published, in ] vol. 8vo. handsomely printed with a new 
Type, thoroughly revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged, 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
WITH THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 


Containing the Books published in London, and those altered in size or price, 
From the Year 1814 to 1839. 


*,* Considerable labour and expense has been incurred during the last three years in endea- 
— make this Publication as correct as possible; and in consequence of the great change 
which taken = og in respect to the alteration of prices, &c. of numerous Works since the 
—— of “ The London Catalogue of Books, in 1834,” this department of the Work has 
= _ strictly attended to. The present edition will also contain upwards of 7000 additional 
orks. 


London: Published by ROBERT BENT, Aldine Chambers, 13 Paternoster Row; and 
may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in Great Britain. 
GRAPHY 


By T. 8. TRAILL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprud in the Uni 
Edinburgh. , 
Adam and@ Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., 
Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton and Co. 
jon. ‘ 





In demy 8vo. price 12s. 
HE THEORY ofthe STEAM-ENGINE, 
shewing the inaccuracy.of the Methods in Use for Calcu- 
lating o Effects or the of 


In post 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s. 


TREATISE on PHYSICAL GEO- 





ity of 
x, 

‘ormu! 
By COMTE DE PAMBO! 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





Comprising aN Ive of Ship k, Captivity, 

from French Prisons, &c. from 1804 to 

Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


and Escapes 
1827. 


Iv. 
The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries. 
8 


vols. 


The Conclusion of 
The Diary of the T'imes of George IV. 
Being Vols. III. and IV. comprising numerous curious and inte- 
resting Letters of Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &e. 


VI. 
Cranmer ; a Novel. 
vo 


* Also, just ready, 
The Courtier of the Days of Charles ITI. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
ETON SELECT&% E VETERI TEST. 
Price 2s. neatly bound, a new edition of 
ELECT © VETERI TESTAMENTO 
HISTORLE. Ad Usum eorum qui Latina Lingue Ru- 
dimentis imbuuntur. Editio nova, prioribus emendatior. . 
This Book is used in the Lower Forms at Eton, and will be 
found well adapted for the use of Youth, the Selection consisting 
of the most interesting and instructive Portions of the Historica’ 
Parts of the Old Testament, intended to convey to the youthful 
ind both pleasure and profit. ‘ 
™Bteaw g eudebat E. P. Williams; apud quem veneunt etiam 
Londini, 186 Fleet Street; et J., G., et F. Rivington; Longman 


et Socios; Simpkin et Marshall; Hamilton et Socios; Houlston 
et Stoneman; et Gul, Morrison. 





; ” 9d edition, wioe 1. 6d, 
N the ENLISTING, DISCHARGING, 
and PENSIONING of SOLDIERS. With the Official 
on these B: hes of Military Duty. 
By — poe sanpets ee ‘ 
ut: ns tor-Genera Tm osp! als. 
A es aries Black, Edinburgh ; and Co. 
am Bainburgh 5 Longman 


In 18mo. with Portrait of Gotetagen, and Vignette, price 


RITISH NAVAL BIOGRAPHY, com- 
oe De Hoey of the Naval His? 
liest Period to the present Time. 
talent and acumen."— Age. 
Geary, Charterhouse Square. 








Webster, 


Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Num: 
be’ i i County: @ 
published by - 
13 So: Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover 

as aibounty aforesaid,at the LITERARY GAZ E & E 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, 
Strand, in the said. County, om Saturday, July 13th, 1839. 











